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ABSTRACT 

The study examined selected perceptions and attitudes 
of randomly identified members of the American Vocational Association 
(AVA) regarding some of the goals and objectives of this 
organization. The sample was assessed to d-etermine the relationships 
among isolated variables (collective bargaining. State legislation. 
Federal legislation, communication with members, intradisciplinary 
affiliations, accreditation, certification, and current policy 
components) and certain demographic data (type of bureaucratic 
structure, level of academic education, number of professional 
organizations an individual belongs to, membership in union^type 
educational organizations, amount of work experience before entering 
education, annual salary, attendance at a national convention since 
1970, and the number of State educational activities attended), 
Congruencies and discre^pancies, determined through statistical 
analysis, are reported. The author suggests that the findings provide 
both a rationale for the AVA to move in a positive direction 
regarding goal priorities and the motivation to develop a plan for 
coping with members* attitudes toward the AVA^s direction. The forms 
employed in the research are appended. (Author/AJ) 
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A13ST* ACT 
Rationale 

Education is constantly being challenged through internal and 
external forces. During this past decade education has experienced 
massive school consolidation, militancy from within teachers' groups, 
and new educational programs financed through federal legislation, 
and federal revenue sharing programs. These are representative of 
only some of the changes affecting education. The teacher's role, 
in response to all these rapidly occurring changes, has been one of 
coiiFusion, anxiety, and possible loss^of identification with their 
peer group. Hence, professional teacher organizations, which in the 
past have been credited for meeting the professional needs necessary 
to Function within the school organization, have begun to drift in 
the turmoi 1 of change. 

The vocational educator represents a unique type of professional 
educator. Vocational educators are found in comprehensive secondary 
schools, area vocational schools, community junior colleges, private 
junior colleges, proprietary schools, apprenticeship programs, in 
senior colleges and universities and various types of manpower 
endeavors. Therefore, the vocational educator certainly can be 
Included in the group of professional educators that may be exper- 
iencing a "split personality." There appears to Ix; n need to identify 
ond cxoiinne vocotionol educators as a unic|ue group within the t<;achin(j 
profession to determine their perceptions of what a professional 
vocational organization should provide for them. The American 
Vocational Association is the largest professional organization that 
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sorvos ooch vocniionnl cotcgory ond for Lhk, ronnon. Lho «;nm|)lo for 
this study will be taken from its membership rolls. 

Procedure 

The primary purpose of this study will be to devise a means 
of obtaining and analyzing from members of the American Vocational 
Association regarding its function as an effective vocational 
association. An instrument was devised, in the form of a question- 
naire, that solicited opinions in the following areas: (l) collec- 
tive bargaining, (2) state legislation, (3) national legislation, 
{k} communication with members, (5) intradiscipl inary af f i 1 iations, 
(6) accreditation, and (7) certification. In addition, demographic 
data was collected as it related to membership in the American 
Vocational Association. Once the data was collected, a statistical 
application was employed for purposes of effective snd efficient 
analysis. In essence, congruencies as well as discrepancies were 
reported as members perceived what they believed the AVA. should be 
doing as a professional organization and what the AVA currently had 
as its goals and objectives as expressed through the articles of 
agreement. 

Sample 

The population for the study consiiiLcd of vocnLionnl cdiicoLors 
throughout the country who belong to the AVA. Since there were 
distinct subgroups or strata that probably would affect the variables, 
stratified sampling was utilized. The subgroups that exist within' * 
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tijo' AVA are represented by the I'Mllov/incj divisional grouplncj: 
agriculture, business and oFFice, distributive, guidance, health 
occupations, home economics, industrial arts, technical, trade 
and industrial, manpower, research, instructional materials, related 
subjects, personnel development, administration, others. The sample 
was taken from the 197^-75 AVA membership rolls. The sampling was 
proportionately representative to the subgroups which comprised the 
total population of the AVA. The total sample size was 687. 

Resul ts 

Conclusions and results will be reported to the American 
Vocational Association who have cooperated extensively in this 
research report. Hopefully, this study will contribute to the growth 
of professionalism within the discipline of vocational education and 
provide a model for organizations to pursue additional knowledge 
regarding its function as it relates to the membership. Meaningful 
results obtained from this type of study could encourage a vocational 
association to investigate such professional aspects as role and 
leadership models within professional organizations. In essence, 
this study assumes that behavior is more pliable than belief. 
Belief can be expressed but behavior is a measurable experience. 
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• ORIGIN OF STUDY 
Introduction 

Education is constantly being challenged through internal and 
external forces. Education, during this past decade, has experienced 
massive school consolidations, militancy from within teachers' groups, 
new educational programs financed by federal legislation and federal 
revenue sharing programs which comprise only a small percentage of 
the stated changes. The teacher's role, in response to all these 
rapidly occurring changes, has been one of confusion, anxiety, and 
possible loss of identification with his peer group. 

Professional teacher organizations, which in the past have been 

credited for meeting the professional needs necessary to function 

within the school organization, have begun to drift in the turmoil of 

change. Clark (I963) expressed this concern by stating: 

As work becomes professionalized — specialized around 
esoteric knov/ledge and technique — the organization of 
work must create r om for expert judgment, and autonomy 
of decision-making and practice becomes a hallmark of 
the advanced profession (p. ^3). 

Research in the past concerning professional organizations was 
conducted with reference to the autonomy of the individual in relation- 
«ihip in Lhc ;ic(nil5lllon of knowlodfjc. Goodo (11)61 ) hcllovfd ihnt Iv^o 
Lomponcrits were necessary in order to identify a profession: (l) tlic 
acquisition of skil'ls that require prolonged and inlcllcctuol 
training, and (2) the establishment of a monopoly of this knowledge 
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which serves as a nucleus for o nrofessionnl organization. Whether 
this kind of professional criteria is still a priority factor in 
relation to all the internal an'd external changes that have recently 
taken place in education can be questioned. Hence, it becomes 
important to explore concepts that may be contributing to philo- 
sophical changes within professional organizations. 

Bureaucratization 

Urbanization and consolidation have greatly encouraged massive 
organizational changes. During the past ten years educators have 
witnessed the establishment of a more highly structured bureaucratic 
educational system. The initiation of the intermediate units in the 
State of Pennsylvania (Pennsylvania School Code, Section 3K05) is 
an example of an attempt by the state to develop a more sophisticated 
organizational unit for working wi th local school districts. These 
organizations have, in turn, influenced professional educators. 
During this decade, teaching has been caught in a fury of change from 
the past to the future. Bureaucratization and militancy involving 
such activities as contract negotiations and strikes have appeared to 
highlight the sixties. Corwin (1970) expressed it in the following 
manner: 

Like many occupations of its kind trying to make an 
uneasy transition between past and future, teaching 
lins developed a 'split personality' as it attempts 
Lo accommodate simultaneously to the demand of 
bureaucratization and profess ional ization (p. ^\k) * 

The bureaucracy in which teachers function represents the form 

or structure utilized to accomplish the task of administration. . . 
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There nppcnrs to bo vnryinfl dccjr^cs of birronucrotic strwcturm thnl 
affect the educational outcomes which can be employed by adminis- 
trators. However, regardless of the degree of bureaucratic structure, 
Dimock and Hyde (I96I) consider professional ization in addition to 
administrative authority as a major component in the formal organization 
of a bureaucratic structure. That is, although form and structure 
affect the individual within, the degree of profess iona 1 izat ion among 
the administrators and staff contributes greatly to the educational ' 
outcomes. Hence, degree of profess ional ization can be considered to 
be a measurable component within a bureaucratic structure. 

Researchers have explored numerous methods in attempting to 
investigate bureaucratic structure. Punch (I969) recommends a 
dimensional approach to researching organizational structure. The 
dimensional approach assumes that many continuous variables exif/c 
within an organization, such as professionalism, and can affect the 
operation of the organization. Organizational variables which can be 
identified as continuous data should be researched in isolation of the 
total organization according to Punch (I969). 

When actual bureaucratization is under scrutiny the 
most ^objective' assessment would probably be 
independent observation by researchers (p. ^6). 

It does appear possible when attempting to study an organization, 

to isolate certain components which have been identified as essential 

;and coiitiruious vnrioblcs, and whicli might effect Llic operntion of on 

organization. Hence, the isolated variables that have been identified 

as critical issues to a professional organization as determined by a 

panel of judges from the American Vocational Association are: • * 
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(if col loctlvo bnrfjn inlnf), (2) 5 'nLc lo(|islaLlon, (3) fcdcrnl 
legislation, {k) communication with members, (5) intradiscipl inary 
affiliations, (6) accreditation, (7) certification, and (8) policy 
components . 

Items and scales which meet certain tests permit 
inferences about defacto bureaucratization while 
manifestly dealing only with indivi.duals ' 
perceptions, since perception is a function of 
both perceiver and perceived situation (Punch, 
1969, pp. 

Therefore, while isolating identifiable variables of an organization, 
it becomes possible to study the perceptions of the membership 
regarding professionally oriented variables. The perception of the 
membership toward these variables could be the result of membership • 
role cor.<.3pt. 

Role Concept 

In the everyday activities that teachers encounter, they are met 
with rules, regulations and organizational procedures established by 
the bureaucracy. This, in turn, leads to a more employee oriented 
individual as opposed to the professionally oriented individual that 
Corwin (1970) believed exists within the educational discipline. 
According to Corwin (1970) this '^spllt personality** alluded to earlier, 
refers to bureaucratic oriented individuals as opposed to profes- 
sionally oriented persons. The bureaucratic oriented individual can 
or is controlled by a great deal of standardization, oriented tov/ard 
centralized decision-making process, and will place a great deal of 
value on task oriented types of activities. The professionally oriented 
individual, on the other hand, will seek expression, exhibit 
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iruflviducil Ism, ond desire a part in the decision-making process. 
Corwin (1970) believed that subcjioups exist witinn the educotlonal 
profession and these groups can be measured as to their personal 
orientation within the educational system. Therefore, educators may 
represent various dichotomous roles regarding their work environment 
(Bloom, Gillie, Leslie, 197^). As an individual enters ^he adult 
work force in the teaching profession, this personal orientation could 
be influenced by the bureaucratic system encountered which would 
affect the perception of his role in the educational setting (Bloom, 
et al., 197^). 

In the past, the professionally oriented educator appeared to 

represent a unique social group more concerned with role concept 

relative to the dissemination of knowledge and skills to students 

(Goode, 1961). One might assume that during the past decade teachers* 

needs have been oriented to various social groups which may have, in 

turn, altered the concept of the overall professional role in education. 

Getzels and Guba (1957) implied that two major classes exist within a 

social system: (l) institutions, and (2) individuals that function in 

the social system. A bureaucracy or institution is comprised of 

expectations from individuals or roles that individuals play which 

affect the organization. 

Social behavior may be apprehended as a function of 
the following major elements: institution, role, and 
cxpcctnlion, which together constitute tl^c nomoth etic , 
or normnlivo, dimension of activity in a socin'i system; 
and individuals, personality, and nccd-di spos i Lion , 
which together constitute the idiograph ic , or personal 
dimension of activity In a social system (Getzels and 
Guba, 1957, p. ^2^). 



Profcssiotinl orcjon izoL Ions ULompt Lo moot importnnt profosiiionnl 
needs of educators. An example of this would be the Americano 
Vocational Association, which attempts to meet certain professional 
needs of vocational educators (see Bylaw in Definition of Terms). 
However, different social systems could exist within the ranks of 
members who belong to professional organizations relative to such 
demographic data or roles as: (l) bureaucratic structure (type of 
educational institution), (2) degree of exposure to an academic environ- 
ment (level of academic education), (3) number of professional 
organizations an individual belongs to, {k) the number of years employed 
in education, (5) membership in union type educational organizations, 
(6) years of work experience before entering education, (7) annual 
salary, (8) attendance at national conventions, and (9) the number of 
state educational activities that have been attended. 

Professional organizations have generally been negligent regarding 
the importance of the above variables upon the professional membership. 
According to such role theorists as Getzels and Cuba (1957) it is 
possible for conflict to develop in organizations where several sub- 
groups exist. Hence, conflict may exist because of roles or incon- 
gruencies between the organizational expectations of the social groups 
within the structure and the actual objectives of a professional 
association. 

The vori*')l)le belong incjnciis r(?f)rer»onls (.he niiL icIptJt Ion , 
on tl)c pnrt of the role incumbent, Lh«ir lie will be al)lc 
to achieve satisfaction within the institutional frame- 
work, since it appeors Lo liim that meeting innt i tut iona 1 
expectations will also permit him to serve personal 
needs (Getzels and Cuba, 1957> p. ^i39). 
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I. IiiilLcd coni r II)!jL lull by lUc (iicml)orf*lil|) Lo i\ |)i ofc'j Iaii/i I 
association could exist if there is not an agreement with the goals 
and objectives of the organization. 

The vocational educator represents a unique type of professional 
educator* Vocational educators are found in comprehensive secondary 
schools, area vocational schools, community junior colleges, propri- 
etary schools, apprenticeship programs, in senior colleges and 
universities and various types of manpower endeavors (Gillie, 1973). 
Therefore, the vocational educator certainly can be included in the 
group of professional educators that may be experiencing a "split 
personality." Vocational educators may be involved in role conflict- 
demands made by the bureaucratic structures as opposed to the 
professional goals of an association. It is possible in the light of 
all the changes which have occurred in education that professional 
associations have not kept pace with these changes. 

Vocational educators are an extraordinary group within the 
educational d i sc i pi i ne wh i ch may contain subgroups as previously 
described. Since the American Vocational Association is the largest 
professional group that represents vocational educators only, it has 
been selected as the professional educational organization under 
study. Hence, the individuals included in this study are vocational 
educators who are members of the American Vocational Association. 

Vocational education has also been an educational discipline 
that has experienced a plethora of change. Federal legislation, most 
recently the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 
(PL 93-203) f along with more emphasis on post high school vocational 
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l:rnlnin(j (PL 90-576) indicntcs llio multi-roles vornlionnl oducntors 
have encountered during the seventies* This study assunKJs that: 
(I) Identifiable var iabl es , relat i ng to professional organizations 
exist and can be measured, (2) significant relationships exist between 
the vocational educators perception of these variables and their 
educational roles, and (3) the more significant the relationship 
between the variables and the educational roles of the members the 
higher degree of role conflict. 

Summary 

If role conflict does occur within the American Vocational 
Association in terms of the isolated variables and educational roles, 
then it would be reasonable to assume that subgroups exist. Should 
the investigation reveal that the respondent's perception of what are 
the most desirable goals of a professional organization and the actual 
goals are not in agreement, then it would be appropriate to suggest 
approaches to reduce the disagreement. Recommendations toward this 
end are offered in a later section. 



Var icib les, are: collective bargaining, state legislation, 
federal legislation, communication v/i th members , intradisc ipl inary 
affiliations, accreditation, certification and current policy 
components fields. 

•/<>'< , 

Roles include: type of bureaucratic structure, level of 
academic educntion, number of professional organizations on individual 
belongs to, the number of years employed in education, membership in 
union type educational organizations, years of work experiences before 
entering education, annual salary , attendance at national conventions 
since 1970, and the number of state educational activities that have 
been attended. . • • 
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SLoLeiiiuiM of Lhc Probliiiii 



The purpose of this study was to examine selected perceptions 
and attitudes of randomly identified AVA members with regard to some 
of the goals and objectives of this organization (see Bylaws in. 
Definition of Terms). The sample. was assessed regarding the relation- 
ship between isolated variables (collective bargaining, state 
legislation, federal legislation, coinnun i cat ion wi th members , intra-' 
disciplinary affiliation, accreditation, certification and policy 
components) and certain demographic data (type of bureaucratic 
structure, level of academic education, number of professional organi- 
zations an individual belongs to, the number of years employed in 
education, membership in union type educational organizations, number 
of work experiences before entering education, annual salary, 
attendance at national conventions since 1970, and the number of state 
educational activities that have been attended). Congruencies as well 
as discrepancies have been determined through statistical analysis. 

Specifically, the questions investigated in this study were: 

1. What is the relationship between age and membership 
perceptions regarding the follov/ing variables: 

col lect ive bargaining, state legislation, federal 
legislation, communication with members, intra- 
d i sci pi inary af f i 1 iat ions , accredi tat ion , cert i f i- 
cation, and policy components? 

2. What is the relationship between the level' of 
ncndcmic (Miucntlon of Liu; iiu;inhor*sli ! p nrul lUn fol Inv/iixf 
vnrinbleri: col loci I vc hnrqo In inc|, stnto l('(|i'JlnlloM, 
fodoral loyislot Ion, comimjn lc;iL Ion with inoniljcrs, 
intrndiscipl inary affiliations, accreditation, 
cejtif icotion, and policy components? 



3. V/hnt is the rclntionship between the number of 

prolossloii.il oiwjon I 'MS In v/hl ch xui'n«Ml MK'iiilxti'jh Ip 
is held and membership perceptions regarding the 
following variables: collective bargaining, state 
legislation, federal legislation, communication with 
members, intradiscipl inary affiliations, accreditation, 
certification, and policy components? 

h. Whnt is the relationship between ycnrs employee! In 
vocational education and the perceptions of the 
membership regarding the following variables: 
collective bargaining, state legislation, federal 
legislation, communication with members, intra- 
disciplinary affiliations, accreditation, certification, 
and policy components? 

5. What is the relationship between the years of non^ 
educational work experience. and perceptions of the 
membership regarding the following variables: 

col lect ive bargaining, state legislation, federal 
legislation, communication with members, intradiscipl inary 
affiliation, accreditation, certification, and policy 
components? 

6. What is the relationship between annual salary and 
membership perceptions regarding the following variables: 
col lect ive bargain ing, state legislation, federal 
legislation, communication with members, intradiscipl inary 
affiliations, accreditation, certification, and policy 
components? 

7. What is the relationship between frequency of 
attendance at an AVA national convention since 1970 and 
the perceptions of the membership regarding the following 
variables: col lect ive bargaining, state legislation, 
federal legislation, communication with members, intra- 
disciplinary affiliations, accreditation, certification, 
and policy components? 

8. What is the relationship between the number of state 
activities attended annually and the perceptions of 
the membership regarding the following variables: 
collective bargaining, state legislation, federal 
legislation, communication with members, intradiscipl inary 
affiliations, accreditation, certification, and policy 
components? 
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bnrcjainiiKj, state legislation, federal legislation, 
coiitfnun ication with members, intradiscipl inary 
affiliations, accreditation, certification, and policy 
components within different types of educational 
structures? 

10. Which of the educational structures (state or regional 
department of education, comprehensive high school, 
area vocational school, community junior college, 
senior college or universities, proprietary school, 
private trade school and others) displays the greatest 
affiliation with educational union and other union 
organizations? 

11. What is the percentage of response as ranked by the 
membership concerning: the purpose of the AVA, 
"fringe benefits," ways the AVA could become involved 
with federal legislation, and the number of times per 
year the AVA Journal should be published? 



Def in i tion of Terms 



Collective Bargaining 

Collective bargaining is accepted here, which refers to 

. . . negotiations about working conditions and terms of 
employment betv^een an employer, a group of employers or 
one or more representative employers' organizations, on 
the one hand, and -one or more representative workers' 
organizations on the other, v^ith a view to reaching 
agreement (Collective Bargaining, I960, p. 3)» 

State. and Federal Legislation 

State and federal legislation refers to the degree of involvement 
of a national organization such as the AVA to affect the development, 
passage aiid enactment of vocationol legislation on a slate and 
national level. 
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Aiiicrldm VocdiioihH Ai»i>oclaUoii 

The American Vocational Association, as defined by the AVA 

Bylaws and Articles of Incorporation Booklet (1973, Foreward) is 

... a federation of state vocational associations and 
is a prJvntc, non-profit, profcsii ional nsr,oci nt ion 
devoted exclusively to the promotion and development of 
vocational, technical, and practical arts education. 



AVA Bylaws and Articles of Incorporat ion 

Those articles ref ei red to in this study are the following 
defined by the AVA Bylaws and Articles of Incorporation (p. 12): 

A. To establish and maintain active national leadership 
in all types of vocational and practical arts 
education, including industrial arts and guidance 
services. 

B. To render service to state and local communities in 
promoting and stabilizing vocational education, 

C. To provide a national open forum for the study and 
discussion of all questions involved in vocational 
educat ion. 

D. To unify all the vocational education interests of 
the nation through representative membership. 

E. To cooperate with other nations in the further 
development of vocational education, .and to welcome 
internat ional membershi p. 

F. To encourage the further development and improvement 
of all programs of education related to vocational 
and practical arts education, including industrial 
arts and guidance services, 

G. To emphasize and encourage the promotion, improvement 
and oxpnn.sion of progrnms of vocational part-time /ind 
vocational adult education. 



Commun icat ion 

For the purpose of *this study, communication will refer to. 
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cxprcisnocl by Moir (1965, p. 8) . . n coopornl ivo -ntlonipt on ihr 

part of a sender and a receiver to expand the realm of ideas, 
Imprcssionn and experiences they liold in coniinon.** 

Accredi tat ion 

As referred to in this study, accreditation, according to the 

United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare (1959, p. 3) 

... is the recognition accorded to an institution 
that meets the standards or criteria established by 
a competent agency or association. Its general 
purpose is to promote and insure high quality in 
educat ional programs . 

Certification 

As referred to in this study, certification is defined by 
Kinney (196^, p. 36) as . . a process of legal sanction, authorizing 
the holder of a credential to perform specific services in the public 
schools of the state." 

Intradiscipl inary Fields 

As referred to in this study, intradiscipl inary fields are the 
degree of agreement among the members to invite and encourage educators 
in fields other than vocational education to join the American 
Vocational Association. 

Pol i cy Components 

As referred to in this study, policy components are represented 
fn the American Vocational Association Bylaws and Articles of 
Incorporation. The AVA has previously attempted to sponsor as an 
organization the following types of activities. These activities would 
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Incliido i\vt\v{u\ oT cinphnnln on: M) loncluM* fdiicu Ion , (2) rcKuiroh, 
(3) curriculum design, {h) staff development, (5) fringe benefits, 
(6) dissemination of vocational information, (7) divisional grouping, 
(8) affiliation with state associations, and (9) sponsoring of state 
workshops. 
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CHAPII^R I I 

REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

For the purpose of clarifying the concepts initiated in this 
study, the review of the literature has been divided into three 
identifiable categories. The following categories substantiate the 
rationale used in this study: 

1. Review of publications that identify changes in 
education and the American Vocational Association, 

2. Review of related literature concerning the concept 
of bureaucratization. 

3. Related studies relevant to role theory. 

Only those portions of the publications and studies will be 
reviewed which are applicable to the justification for this study. 
Sources have been secured from dissertations, books, periodicals, 
unpublished dissertations and journals. 

Changes in Education and the American 
Vocational Association 

The changes that have occurred and are still happening in 

education, according to Cogen (I966), are, in part, the result of 

unionism and collective bargaining. An example of this is the 

National Education Association's support of professional negotiations. 

He believed this type of union pliilosophy hns affected program 

■ 

development, salaries and possibly class size. Cogen (I966), as docs 
Corwin (1970), associated this change with a high degree of conflict 
v/hich, in turn, affects professionalism. 
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W(*';t {]%()) vi(5V/ocl i;ocloi.nl or oxlor'n.'il cli.iiic)(sf. nn hi'jvliuj nn 

effect on internal scliool relationsliips* 

We are engaged in a social revolution called urbani- 
zation v/hich by 1970 will see three out of four 
Americans living in about two hundred centers. The 
forces v/liich are causing this revolution are havinfl, 
and will continue to liave, profound effect upon the 
schools and school relationships (West, 1966, p. 19). 

West implied that change is also happening in the community 

through a rise in public employment. More individuals today are 

engaged in public employment jobs, hence, new federal and state 

policies are being developed. Teachers, as other public employees, 

are beginning to desire a place in the decision-making process. 

When better working conditions are achieved, better school programs 

wi 1 1 occur. 

The teachers* union is attempting to transfer 
procedures developed in the industrial segment to 
education, with all the trappings and precedents 
which have been developed in industry since the 
passage of the Wagner Act. On the other hand, 
professional associations are attempting to learn 
what they can from the experience in the industrial 
area, 'but recognizing that modification must be made 
to relate the process to the public school settings 
(West, 1966, p. 2h). 

Hence, a major problem involving teacher negotiations might be the 

ability to evaluate previously used union techniques in relation to 

the educational goals. 

Goode (1961) expressed the changes that have occurred in the 

professional segment of the industrial society. Occupations have 

changed drastically during the past severc^l decades. Far moro 

Individuals are engaged in white collar occupations and are seeking 
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proresyfonal sLiJLus. Goocic gcncioLcd ilio qucstfon, could an occupa- 
tion v;hich was not previously considered to be a profession develop 
such status? 

Any traits used in the definition of tlic term 
'profession* must be conceived as variables, 
forming a continuum along which a given occupation 
may move. Instead of the dichotomy of * profess iona 1- 
non-profess ionoP we use the variable of 'profes- 
sionalism* and we may ask how far an occupation has 
moved in the direction of increased or decreased 
professionalism (Goode, 1961, p. 307). 

He elaborated on two basic components wliich appeared to identify 
an organisation as a profession. "These two are: (l) prolonged 
specialized training in a body of abstract knowledge, and (2) a 
collectivity or service orientation'* (Goode, I96I, p. 308). 

Knowledge for the professional must represent theory. Theory, 
in turn, must be applicable to the problems which confront the 
professional. The professional in the field must not only recognize 
that such a body of knowledge exists but must also possess a need to 
continually acquire new techniques. The professional must be capable 
of making final judgments concerning the validity of existing knowledge. 

Goode (1961) refers to collectivity as service orientation which 
means professional decisions are client-centered. The search for 
truth sometimes requires material sacrifices in order to advance the 
profession. 

Tlio service oricntntion also means thai the profession 

spends both time and money in seeking superior 

candidates and giving them better training, even 

thougli tliis increases competition in the field. Only 

to the extent that the society believes tlie profession 

is regulated by this collectivity orientation will it 

grant tlie profession much autonomy or freedom from , . . 

lay supervision and control (Goode, I96I, p. 308). 
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As professionals encjage in 'lainful employment-, they seek both 
material and Intrinsic rewards. It is the task of the professional 
community to develop a criteria of control that in effect rewards its 
members for maintain ing intrinsic values. 

There is no one set of rules that presently exist which account 
for the rise of an occupation to a professional status (Goode, I966). 
The rise or fall of an occupation from the professional status seems 
to happen spontaneously. Hence, the changing characteristics of a 
profession should be embodied in the rules that govern such an 
occupation. 

Clark (1963) in addition to Cogen (I966); Corwin (1972); West 

(1961); and Goode (196I) also viewed education as a changing force in 

our society. Clark (1963) attributed the occurrence of change with 

faculties in American colleges to the trend toward specialization. He 

believed that man, in general, had moved from a broad base of knowledge 

to more sped f ic knowledge. The teacher of years ago transmitted 

knowledge concerning a wide variety of facts. Today, the college 

professor has changed from the transmitter of knowledge to the innovator 

of knowledge. He is much more of a specialist. This trend can also 

be observed in other professions. 

In his special ismj modern academic man is a case of 
professional man. We define 'profession' to mean a 
specialized competence with a high degree of 
intellectual content, a specialty heavily based on 
or with knowledge (clark, 1963, p. ^12.). 

In order to accomplish this task, the profession must seek 

autonomy and a degree of freedom from lay control. Frequently this 

autonomy can be found In the authoritarian position maintained with-in 
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n hnrcnucmcy. In nddilfon, spc mhI 1 7.ot ion hns, in n^scMiso, hncoinn 
a form of persoiml ouLhority according to Clark (I963). Personal 
autliority at the collegiate level includes professional responsibility 
for money. That is, at one time it was only a college president who 
had any degree of financial authority. These various forms of personal 
authority lead to individualization of faculty members. Although 
faculty members belong to a group, they also have a very distinct 
individual identity. 

The role of faculty authority is shifting from protecting 
the rights of the entire guild, the rights of the 
collective faculty, to protecting the autonomy of the 
separate disciplines and the autonomy of the individual 
faculty member (Clark, 1963, p. 50). 

By doing this a reverse effect has occurred which tends to 
minimize the need for a collective professional group; hence, the 
rise of a new kind of professional seems to be emerging according to 
Clark (1963). 

The modern large faculty, therefore, combines professionalism, 
federated structure, and bureaucracy--perhaps in a mixture 
never before evidenced in human history (Clark, 196^, p. 5l). 

The American Vocational Association 

Burkett (1969) speaks of the accomplishments of the American 
Vocational Association (AVA) as an organization. Special reference is 
made to a particular project named '^operation impact'* which solicited 
funds from the membership to assist the AVA in developing a report for 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. In addition, 
the AVA used these funds to affect legislation concerning the amended 
Manpower Development Train'ing Act of 1966, (PL 90-636) and add new* 
field staff members to the organization. Burkett^s (1969) main point 



v^ns thnl. the AVA, an ortmnlzni Ion, hnd to continue lo work boyond 
the boundnrles of vocational education. 

I thinK onn of the most important tasks wc have is to 
v;ork v/itli organ izat ions outside tlic prol'esslon v/ho are 
interested in vocational education (Burkett," 1^69, p. 78). 

Hence, several years ago the executive director of tlie AVA v/as 

projecting and advocating the adapting of this organization to 

occurring changes. 

Evans (1972) stated that the prerequisites to professionalism 
with regard to vocational education were: 

A professional association made up of practitioners. 

A definition of the profession, including a statement 
of who is eligible to be considered a professional and 
who is not. 

A code of ethics to v/hich the professionals are expected 
to adhere, and means for judging and expelling those 
who violate it most flagrantly* 

Mechanism for continued professional development of the 
membershi p. 

Means for improvement of working conditions in the 
profession (p. 22). 

Evans (1972) attempted to equate how the AVA as a professional 
organization met this criteria. He believed that the AVA has accom- 
plished the superficial objectives of a professional organization. 
That is, they do have an executive director, they have an organizational 
structure and they have a convention. However, the major problem 
relating to professionalism and tlu) AVA lies witli Llio inoinb(!r'iliip. "Of 
more than 200,000 vocational educators in tliis country, about one- 
fourth are AVA membe's** (Evans, 1972, p. 22). Many vocational educators 
join the organ izat ioi> every other year or do not belong to any . . - 
professional organization. _ 
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Evnii'; (I97?J holkwod thai iho AVA hnd hron noolcclfiil in 

establishing criteria of expectations for its members. *'Oddly when a 

professional organ i7.ntion established rigorous re(|ui rcmcnts for new 

memberships, the membership often rises" (Evans, I972, p. 22). AVA 

has allowed slates and institutions to establish wliat is a professional 

through certification and accreditation. Evans (1972) further 

emphasizes this point by stating: 

Vocational education and the practical arts have had 
neither a set of criteria for membership nor a body 
to determine who may be admitted to the profession 
(p. 23). 

In general, Evans (1972) believed that the AVA has been an 
effective organization for providing professional development and for 
assisting in the improvement of working conditions. The weakest area 
was in the establishment of criteria as to what is a professional and 
the development of an enforceable code of ethics. 

Evans (1972) concluded by recommending that the AVA: (l) establish 
a more workable relationship with state and local associations, 

(2) define professionalism in terms of vocational education, and 

(3) establish "personalized" one-year and five-year plans designed to 
develop professionalism through state and local sponsoring of 
vocational education activities, 

Nichols (1972) expressed that professionalism involved engaging 
in activities "beyond the call of duty." Vocational educators who 
accept this philosopliy usually can be found port i cipot incj \n 
professional associations. Nichols (1972) claimed that one could 
question the commitment of vocational educators relative to profes- 
sionalism since the AVA is representative of only one-fourth of the 



potential n)cmbcrshi p. Nichols ^972, p. 2k) stated, "Obviously there 
is work to be clone in advancing professionalism in vocational 
education." This goal Is attainable basically through an effective 
state vocational association which represents the objectives of AVA» 

Nichols (1972) stated five major goals for state associations: 
(1) organization and leadership, (2) public relations, (3) profes- 
sional services, (^) legislation, and (5) membership. 

If state organizations gear their work programs to articulate 

with the stated goals, then a network for developing professional- 

ization will have been established. 

Leaders in state vocational associations today have the 
opportunity to advance professionalism to a degree 
never before possible (Nichols, 1972, p. 29). 

Welsh (1972) looked at the local level and the professional 

performance of the teacher in the shop. He equated professionalism 

with the "attitude" of the teacher toward the students and program. 

Teachers who appear to be professionally oriented tend to have 

positive attitudes regarding educational tasks. They are receptive to 

change and find educational problems challenging. Welsh (1972) seemed 

to accept the concept that interpersonal commitment determined whether 

an individual was a professional. 

I believe that teachers join professional associations 
because they are interested and because of the respon- 
sibility they feel as members of their profession.^ In 
short, they join because they are professional, not 
lo l)ocomr» prof(55?; iotial (Wolr»li, 197?., P* 25). 

One might l)e load to believe Lhnt iL is the non-mombcr' tluil ncods 
the assistance and direction of a professional organization. 
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Giolc! (ly/l) s La Led ;joiitts ol Lhe chniujon lIwiL hovo occurred In 
AVA during the past few years are: (1) the technical education 
division became a reality In addition to the establishment of the 
divisions of guidance and health occupations. This gave the board 
of directors three more vice presidents. Hence, a reorganization of 
the board has taken place which supports four subcommittees: 
0) administration, (2) professional management, (3) membership, and 
W convention or public relations. This reorganization has provided 
for more effective board administration. It also allocated more 
time for the board to consider major issues in vocational education. 
Grote (1971) urged the board to become actively involved in issues 
facing both the AVA and vocational educators. Grote (1971, p. ll) 
stated, . . one of the major problems facing the future of vocational 
education in this country is the question of accreditation." He 
encouraged the AVA to support and sponsor professional activities 
related to the development of professionalism. Such projects as the 
initiation of professional development by sponsoring national seminars 
are a positive step according to Grote (1971). AVA as an organization 
must continue to support and become involved in legislative action* 
Grote (1971, p. 12) concluded by stating "The forecast for the future 
is confused by change— much of which will continue to challenge the 
integrity, the vitality and the wisdom of us all." 

Gillie (1972) viev^/ed the professional concerns of technical 
educators as dichotomous. That is, economic benefits and other unionistic 
endeavors which benefit the faculty are one category and those kinds of 
elements which improve instruction are another category. 
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The forinor concerns ore ho/ t nerved by niich iruMnr, ns 
prcservico imd Inservlcc (Mi'icat Ion Iw both spcclolLy 
coursework and teochcr education content; Taculty 
port icipation in associations concerned with those 
matters (such as the AVA) ; and keeping up to date in 
one's own field by selected reading visitations and 
discussions. • . . The other set of roles, related to 
employment conditions is most appropriately dealt with 
in organi/iations whose primary goal focuses on teacher 
salary and improvement of employment conditions (Gillie 
1972, p. -37). 

To become professionally involved as a teacher means to support 
activities such as curriculum involvement which, in turn, affects 
the direction of the student. Preparing students to deal with social 
and work conditions best prepares him for a rewarding life. 

Gillie (1972, p. 38) stated that the administrators professional 
role includes: 

1. Serving as change agent for curriculum modernization 
and introduction of new ideas and practices. 

2. Providing as adequately as possible for the facilities, 
equipment, and other instructional needs of the faculty. 

3. Serving as agent for coupling instructional programs 
and the world of work. 

Giving encouragement and tangible support to activities 
which contribute to the professional growth of faculty 
members . 

5. Serving as agent to get students in and out of curric- 
ulums with maximum benefit to the students. 

6. Serving as interface with the public at large. 

Although faculty and administrators are two distinct groups, they 
have the common welfare of the students as a mutual objective. Therefore, 
separatism tends to diminish the need for professionalism according to 
Gillie (1972). A major force for promoting professionalism is the AVA. 
The technical division of the AVA has encouraged the growth of . • 
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prorcsnionol inin by r.ponsorinc) Unotigli ucnlo nmiinlod oivj.nn I/nt Ion?; 
many of the activities previously mentioned, Hence, Gillie (1972) 
believed the ultimate and necessary step in the definition of profes- 
sionalism for vocational education would be membership In an organ- 
ization whose concerns are dedicated to vocational education. 

Stevenson (1972) saw professionalism happening in vocational 
research by the use of a *'team approach." 

To be productive members of the organization— true 
professionals — does not mean that we must all agree 
on every question or that we must always see the same 
solution to a problem. Neither does it mean that we 
must dictate every decision or win every discussion. 
What professionalism does mean is that we have free 
and open discussion of every issue and that when a 
decision is reached, it provides the direction for 
the total team (p. ^3) , 

Stevenson (1972) remarked that it frequently becomes difficult for 
researchers involved in decision-making not to start making decisions. 
He saw the practitioner as the maintenance individual and the researcher 
as the change agent. Both parties must be willing to compromise in 
the advancement of professionalism. Professionalism as viewed by 
Stevenson (1972) involved the identification of problems in vocational 
education along with the working together of the researcher and 
practitioner in a search of a meaningful solution. 

It is hoped that this section has successfully developed a 
rationale for the purpose of this study. One could conclude from the 
review of authors that: (l) changes have been occurring In education 
during the past decade because of a variety of reasons, and (2) the 
American Vocational Association has also recognized that change in 

• * • 
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vocational education has affected the advancement of the profession. 
However, no previous attempt has been made by the AVA to measure the 
impact of change upon, the professional orientation of the membership. 

Bureaucrat izat ion 

This section will attempt to establish that a systematic and 
theoretical approach to the study of organizations Is a feasible 
approach. 

The study of organizational or social theories can be traced to 
the work of Max Weber (19^7). From this theory such men as Corwin 
(1965); Blau (1967); Punch (I969); and Hall and Tittle (I966) have 
expanded these concepts into a more researchable body of knowledge. 
In order to understand the work of such men, a brief review of the 
elementary concepts expressed by Weber (19^*7) should be reviewed. 

Weber^s {]Sh7) work is highly influenced by his German background. 
His theory is basically classified into: (l) the study of natural 
science, and (2) the study of culture-social behavior. Weber (19^7) 
believed in the assumption that a phenomena under study cannot include 
all the facts but usually contains those facts important to the 
researcher. His schema consisted of a description of the events under 
study, statement of facts that could be substantiated in theory and a 
comparison with other states whose theory is the same but include 
different fncln. Weber's (I9'l7) methodology in addition to the nhovo 
v;an "noriiiaLivoly oriented.*' That Is, Individuals under study not only 
responded to the situation but attempted to conform to the norm. 



Wcbcr (19^17) dealt with sys' 'Miiat izi nc| concepts by attempting to 
classify types of action and types of ideals of social relations. 
However, in each of the concepts, Weber (19^7) failed to develop a 
process for evaluating the total system. Although there are short- 
comings to Weber's theory, it has and still remains as a recognized 
body of knowledge with regard to organizational theory. It has 
frequently been used as a basis for the advance»nent of the concept of 
bureaucratization. An example of this is exhibited in the following 
work of Blau (I967) . 

Blau (1967) referred to Weber's (19^7) ideal of social relations 
which essentially identifies the characteristics within a bureaucratic 
structure as: (l) distribution of duties, (2) hierarchy which exists 
within an organization, (3) rules that have been established to govern 
the system, {h) the organizational operations that are impersonal, 
(5) maintenance and securing of employment based on technical knowledge, 
and (6) an organization is capable of achieving a high degree of 
efficiency. 

According to Blau (I967) there appears to be both a functional 
and dysfunctional result of Weber's theory. That is, an individual 
who would function within a structure as described above would be 
highly dedicated to the organization, have little rapport with co~v;orkers 
and probably would desire to conceal mistakes which would result in an 
inofricicnl orcjani/.ational operation. Ilcncc, how n burcoucrficy Ir, 
structured to function and the actual process of operation frequently 
can be quite different. This is where Blau (I967) departs and expands 
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upon die thooroticnl concoptn of Wobcr (19^17). Blnii (I967) vicv/od 

other forces such as the relationship among co-workers as an important 

criteria in assessing bureaucratic efficiency. 

When we examine sufficiently small segments of bureau- 
cracies to observe their operations in detail, we 
discover patterns of activities and interactions that 
cannot be accounted for by the official structure 
(Blau, 1967, p. 53). 

Blau (1967) claimed that organizations because of the previously 
mentioned observations are constantly in the state of change, therefore, 
bureaucracy in order to maintain maximum efficiency must provide for 
f lexi bi I i ty * 

Technology has provided the means of conducting needed Investi- 
gation into organizations. Blau (I967) stated that this type of 
investigation is needed because: (I) it advanced knowledge In the field 
of sociology, and (2) because bureaucracy can threaten the democratic 
process by placing rigid control over people. 

Dimock and Hyde (I96I) are additional theorists who have expanded 
upon the concept of Weber (19^7) * They viewed hierarchy and profes- 
sionalism as the major components comprising a formal organization. 
How these components distribute themselves, determines the nature of 
the organization. However, Dimock and Hyde (I966) warn that less 
measurable aspects as attitude of workers, morale and lack of communi- 
cation within a hierarchical structure adds to the list, which tends 
to defcot the purpose of the burcnucrotic structure. Dimock and 
Hyde (I96I) appeared to agree with Blau (I967) by expressing the 
.opinion that a lack of concern for human endeavor and total attent i vencss 
to structure, status and hierarchy probably contributes the most to the 
ineffectiveness of a formal organization. 



It seems apparent that orcjcUii:iational theory has moved from a 
body of knowledge concerned with emperical data supplied by formal 
organizations to a more people oriented approach. This would include 
a convergence' of both a scientific and humanistic approach to the 
study of organizations. 

At this point it becomes important to explore a technique that 
could be employed in the study of an organization. 

The study of bureaucratization in schools is relatively young. 

Therefore, according to Punch (I969) it has the opportunity to avoid 

many of the difficulties experienced in the broad application of 

bureaucratization. Punch (I969, p. MO believed that when one attempted 

to study a bureaucratic organization, the following definition should 

be incorporated: 

Firstly, bureaucracy, used globally in macroscopic, 
often historically and cross-cultural analysis, denotes 
the characteristically modern form of social organi- 
zation: ours is the 'bureaucratic society*. . . . 

Secondly, bureaucracy refers in detail to the internal 
structure of organizations. . . . 

Thirdly, bureaucracy is used pejoratively to symbolize 
arbitrary power, inefficiency, red tape, and so on. 

This definition allows for a more thorough scrutiny of what is 

inclusive of the term bureaucracy. Punch (I969) advocates the 

dimensional approach to the study of a bureaucracy as opposed to a 

total organizational approach. This procedure seemed to support his 

attempt to categorize the definition of a bureaucracy. The dimensional 

approach allows for important variables to be identified within a 

unique social structure. With this procedure it becomes important to 

determine: (l) how many dimensions exist within an organization,' and 



(2) how these dimensions vary. Pimch (I969) attributed major errors 

in the study of a bureaucracy to the second concept. Many researchers 

do not look upon bureaucratic attributes as beinjg continuous. 

Instead of the researcher identifying the components to be 

studied within a particular structure, the individuals Involved in the 

organization should assist in the identification of the variables to 

be studied. Punch (I969) expressed that It was possible to identify 

variables and develop an instrument to measure the continuous variables. 

He referred to the Organizational Inventory of Hall. 

This dimensional approach can be particularly useful 
in research when organizational structure is treated 
as an independent variable and factors such as conflict 
between professionals and non-professionals or inter- 
departmental relations are handled as dependent variables 
(Hall and Tittle, I966, p. 26?). 

However, Hall and Tittle (I966) recognize that there are times in 

research when bureaucratization could be examined fro, a single concept. 

Research related to the study of the total organization is probably 

most applicable when comparing more than one bui^eaucrat i c structure. 

Under these circumstances it would be of importance to examine the 

*'whole" and determine the similarities and difference v^/hich exist 

among the organizations. The main advantage of this procedure would 

be to develop cumulative scales common to many structures. 

The advantages to such a procedure are obvious: not 
only could bureaucracy be empirically studied as a 
totality, but the relative strength of each subdin^nsion 
OS a differentiating element could be specified (Hall 
and Tittle, I966, p. 268). 

Hall and Tittle (I966) argued that the type of technique used in 
the study of a bureaucracy should be determined by the nature of the 
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problem. Hence, in this study ihe dimensional cippronch was employed 
to identify those components which appeared to be affecting the 
organization (AVA) under question. 

Corwin (I965) is one of the more modern studies which attempted 
to research bureaucratization in public school settings. This study 
6mployed some of the techniques and concepts previously expressed. 

Corwin (I965) hypothesized that teachers experienced consistent 
patterns of conflict between administrators and the control of the 
work situation. What is considered to be inconsistent behavior in one 
society may be acceptable in another form of society. In effect, 
what appears to define the form of a particular society is the rights 
and privileges established between the employer and employee. Hence, 
.Corwin believed that in a society consisting of professional employees 
the problem is not between the individual and society but rather beLv/een 
the professional and the bureaucratic rules of the specified society. 
This dualistic conflict between teachers and the system has been 
apparent In education for sometime. 

The employee status of teachers has been reinforced 
first by a strong tradition of local, lay control over 
educators, and then by the subsequent growth of 
complex school systems, which have required more 
administrative control to maintain coordination (Corwin, 
1965, p. 

Professional associations were originally formed (Corwin, I965) 
to free the teacher from the type of control previously expressed. 
Hence, when dealing with professions which arc public supported, it is 
not unununl in Lodny's society Lo observe miliLaiiL reacLion. Teoclnng 
has experienced a ^'split personality'* during this past decade according 
to Corwin (1965)- This "split personality" refers to professioncl 



indivldii.Mls OS opposfwl to oiiiplovt^f* individuol';. Profo';'; lonn 1 cMlurolor': 
desire a part in l:hc dccis lon-innking process wliilc employee educators 
arc snLlsficd to bo controlled by the burcnucrnLlc nnd public 
situation. Corwin stated three components that could be considered 
when assessing an individual's educational position. "These principles 
include: (1) specialization of jobs, (2) standardization of work, and 
(3) centralization of authority" (Corwin, I965, p. 5). Each may be 
cons idered' as a separate continuum ranging from more to less bureau- 
cratic involvement. 

Frequently administrators evaluate teachers who are more specialized 
than the administrator resulting in resentment by the teacher. Stand- 
ardization suppresses creativity on the part of the teacher and requires 
a high degree of conformity to the institution. This also can result 
in frustration. 

Central authority assumes that a superior possess greater 
knowledge. This is not necessarily true in education, which was 
expressed previously. Based on the concepts expressed, Corwin developed 
and initiated a research project which was oriented to test the 
validity of the effects of bureaucratic structure. 

In general, this study seemed to prove that such groups exist 
within the educational ranks (professional — employee oriented 
Individuals). Those individuals with a high professional score had 
higher rates of conflict, while the employee oriented individual 
experienced less conflict. Hence, Corwin (I965) seemed to support the 
concept tiiat bureaucratization does effect the individuals within its 
structure. . . 
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Hole Thoor'y 

The approach used In this study analyzed various components 
that seemed to be affecting the American Vocational Association through 
the solicitation of attitudes from the membership. The membership Is 
representative of a variety of educational bureaucracies. It was 
assumed these individuals had formed attitudes based on their exposures 
before entering teaching In addition to the type of bureaucratic 
structure experienced. Hence, It becomes Important to review some of 
the role theorists who appeared to support the role concept under study. 

The concept of roles and role theory still is in an infantile 

state as compared to the mature scientific fields. In fact, it can be 

argued whether role theory is a universally accepted concept. Most of 

the origin of role theory can be attributed to the theater for its 

development. Role analysts study the behavior of an individual, or a 

specific behavior of an individual or grouping of people who exhibit 

a particular characteristic according to Biddle and Thomas (1966)- The 

role theorist viev/ed individuals as occupying a position and usually 

that position was governed by some form of a social norm. The 

Individual, in a sense, *'acts out*' the part or role as he interprets 

the social situation. 

The role performance results from the social prescription 
and behavior of others, and that individual variations in 
performance, to the extent that they do occur, are 
expressed v/ilhin the frainev^ork created by these factors 
(Biddle and Thomas, 1966, p. '0 . 

One of the major problems associated with role theory Is the 
duallstic meaning of the language and terminology used. That is, traces 
of role concepts according to Biddle and Thomas (1966) can be 
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assoclaled with such men as Jaiiic. , I89O; Mall, W}\ \ and Dewey, 18D9; 

yet it may be argued whether they were really role theorists (Biddle 

and Thomas, I966). The confusion might be attributed to the fact that 

role is a part of the common language along with many of the terms 

that originated in role theory. Hence, it could be questioned if these 

gentlemen were referring to roles in the technical concept. However, 

from this vague beginning more definite ideas and terminology have 

emerged. The idea of a single concept is still a desired goal of the 

role theorist. Work still needs to be done in bridging the gap between 

the ^*common language'* and scientific terminology. It is not unusual 

to associate role theory with other disciplines or it could be said 

that it represents an extremely large body of knowledge. Many theories 

and hypotheses can be associated with role theory. The major task or 

challenge that probably can be achieved by the role theorist would be 

to organize, review and evaluate what has been written about role theory. 

Role theory is probably on the thresliold of recognition 
as a specialized field, but its claim to such accord 
should be validated by furtlier specification of its 
domain in inquiry, by clarification and extension of its 
language, and by organization, review, and integration of 
its knowledge and theory (Biddle and Thomas, I966, p. I9). 

Getzels and Cuba (196^) appeared to confirm this conclusion by 
the following statement: 

Altliougli the concept of role and role conf 1 ict have 
received increasing attention in recent years, 
achieving the status of central constructs in tlic 
work of Parson (1951) and Shils (1951) and otiiers, 
Lhcy have remained theoretical terms largely untried 
by realistic experimental application (p. 16A). 

Stouffer and Toby (1951) are examples of individuals who attempted 
to develop a model for assessing role conflict operating within informal 
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socio! controls. In addition, 1 licy sought to study social norms and 

personalities. They hypothesized that individuals tend to have a 

predisposition toward solutions involving role conflicts. If this 

assumption Is a truism then a tendency would exist to transfer 

behavior from one role conflict to another. That is, there are two 

types of relationships that Stouffer and Toby (1951) believed 

existed: (l) intimacy between the individuals within a given situation, 

and (2) behavior tabard humans or social obligations. Some individuals 

are predetermined to select one over the other. 

Stouffer and Toby (1951) developed a questionnaire which attempted 

to determine if individuals could be classified into the previously 

described categories. 

Our study suggests that it is possible to classify 
people according to a predisposition to select one 
or the other horn of a dilemna in role conflict 
(Stouffer and Tody, 1951, p. ^9^). 

They point out that their attempt to prove the concept has been 
very meager and is in need of much research. However, their theory 
does have implications toward the advancement of theory which includes 
institutions and the personalities of people within the institutions. 
There is a need to examine the structure of an institution along with 
the interaction of personalities. Stouffer and Toby (1951) believed 
''this type of research could also have implications for leadership . 
models; since, leadership has an effect on role conflict. They 
cncourngod researchers to employ other methods of invesliijating 
previously described concepts. 
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Evcnluolly, we mny have roh^ playing situational tests, 
involving nonverbal as wel) as verbal behavior, which 
will be useful in the selection and training of leaders 
(Stouffcr and Toby, I95I, ^Sh) . 

Whether the concepts put forth by Stouffer and Toby (1951) have 
reached full maturity could be subject to scrutiny. 

Getzels and Cuba (1964) formalized role theory to include a 

broader definition- They described three basic terms in defining role 

theory: (l) actors (an abstraction of personality and roles), 

(2) roles (expectation of the individual), pnd (3) personalities (the 

developed system which deals with the a\^/areness of different roles). 

Conflict could develop when an individual (actor) is expected to 

fulfill several roles inconsistent with expectations. Confused, the 

actor either selects an alternative approach or chooses one role over 

the other. As he fails to meet the expectations of the roles, he 

begins to be viewed by management as inefficient. 

The severity of role conflict is dependent on two 
factors. One is the relative incompatibility of 
expectations between roles. . . -The other factor 
determining severity of role conflict is the rigor 
with which expectations are defined within a given 
situation (Getzels and Guba, 1964, p. 165). 

An additional factor which should be considered is the personality of 

the individual. That is, one role may have several actors all having 

the skills to fulfill the role, however^ how this individual interacts 

can contribute to role conflict. The definition of the role is 

usually determined by the conceived structure of the social situation. 

When dealing with formal social systems or formal organizations, the 

concept of status and hierarchical settings frequently are associated 

with the rigor of the role. Closely associated with hierarchical 

settings are rules and regulations established by the formal organization. 
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The Leriii institution^ has t'oceived a variety of defini- 
tions, but for our purposes it is sufficient to point out 
that all social systems have certain imperative functions 
that come in time to be carried out in certain routinized 
patterns. These funct ions--govern ing , educating, policing, 
for example— may be said to have become * ins t i tut ional ized * 
and the acjcncies established to carry out these institution- 
alized functions for the social system as a whole may be 
termed institution* (Getzels and Cuba, 1957, pp. ^2^-^25). 

Ilcnce, Lhc institution with Its roles and expectations represent 

the social situation. However^, of equal importance are the individuals 

(actors), and the personalities (function of need disposition) who 

comprise the social behavior within the institution. Getzels and Cuba 

(1957) terms the former as nomothetic (normative) activity and the 

later the idiographic dimension. Figure I, taken from Getzels and Guba 

(1957, p. ^29), diagrams the prior explanation. 

Nomothetic Dimension 



Social 
System 



Institution ^ Role Role Expectations^ 



Observed 
Behavior 



^^"^ Individual Personality — ^ Need-Dispositions 

Idiographic Dimension 

Figure 1. General Model Showing the Nomothetic and 
Idiographic Dimensions of Social Behavior 



When individuals or actors perform to role expectations, then 
It is assumed that little role conflict is identifiable and that 
adjustment lias occurred with regard to the institution. If at the 
same time, in performing the role expectations, he fxilfills personal 
needs, then it could be assumed that interaction and integration had 
occurred. Hence, an Individual should be both adjusted and integrated 
to perform at maximum capacity. In this way he fulfills the nomethetic 
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and idlo(jr;i|)hlc d I mom; Ions of :\ oclnl ayjLcm. When Lhhs In not In 
balance, inefficiency happens. 

Bloom, Glllle and Leslie (197^) recognized that conflict 'In roles 
could exist within the ranks of the two-year colleges/ That is, the 
goals and objectives of the administrators could differ From that of 
thefaculty (nomothetic dimension, idiographic dimension). This would 
result in the development of .d ichotomous roles (Bloom, Gillie and 
Leslie, 197^). These researchers proceeded to design and study to, 
in fact, determine if such dichotomous roles were in existence in 
community colleges in Pennsylvania. The concept of utilizing identi- 
fiable demographic variables was one of the approaches employed in . 
determining faculty roles. 

Bloom, Gillie and Leslie (197^, p. 6l) stated four major forces 

which contribute to role establishment: 

His perception of the goals of his institution, his 
perception of the implications of the behaviors and 
at-titudes of those faculty members with whom he 
associated daily, his perception of the behaviors 
and attitudes characteristic of members of his 
reference g/oup, and the value of perspectives derived 
from his past experiences. 

If these forces required different behavior, then an individual 

could encounter role conflict. This role conflict might in effect 

prove detrimental to the goals of the two-year colleges. 

The problem facing community colleges, then, is to 
devise a means of reducing such incongruenpes boLv/een 
the desires of the faculty and the goals of the 
organization (Bloom, Gillie and Leslie, 197^, p. 66). 



The term two-year college as used by Bloom, Gillie and Lesli^,^ 
197'* refers to institutions which offer one and two-year post- 
secondary curricula. 
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In (joncrnl, the results ln(Mc;il:cd tliat faculty ineiiibern In 
community colleges did exhibit ambivalence toward established goals 
which, in turn, increased role conflict* What Is of importance in 
this study was the attempt to empirically measure attitudes regarding 
professional beliefs through statistical application. 
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PROCEDURES 

Population and Sample 

' The sample in this study is representative of the American 

Vocational Association which is the defined population. However, it 

might be questioned whether the AVA is characteristic of all 

vocational educators since it represents but one-fourth of vocational 

educators in the United States. 

The American Vocational Association is a federation of state 

vocational associations devoted to the promotion of vocational 

education in the'United States of America. 

The AVA was founded in 1925 and is an independent 
organization, not af f i 1 iated wi th the Federal govern- 
ment, or any other professional association. The 
association does, however, work closely with represen- 
tatives of dozens of professional and trade associations, 
the Federal government, the Congress, and other key 
policy and decision makers (AVA Bylaws and Articles of 
Incorporation, Foreward, 1973). 

Since vocational education is representative of a variety of occupa- 
tional groups, the AVA attempts to classify these groups into the 
following categories '(see Table 1): agriculture, business and office, 
distributive, guidance, health occupations, home economics, industrial 
arts, technical, trade and industrial, manpower training, research. 
Instructional innLcrlals, related subjoctb, [icrsonncl devclo[)mcnt, 
administration and others. These occupational groupings are referred 
to as divisions within the structure of the American Vocational 
Association. In addition to divisional grouping, the membership. • 
list Is comprised of: 



1«1 

. . . tenchcrij, supcrvl sors . admlnlfJirators, rcounrchcrs , 
curriculum specialists, guidance counselors, and manpower 
specialists. Members also come from business, industry, 
and labor, advisory committees, school board members, and 
other outside the field of professional education (AVA 
Bylaws and Articles of Incorporation, Foreward, 1973). 

Hence, the AVA structure maintains in addition to divisions; depart- 
ments, positions and membership types. The AVA membership report as 
of June 30, 197^, lists a paid membership of 53,015 (see Table 3). 

Stratified random sampling was used in order to avoid biases and 
to ensure that the sample was truly representative of the population 
under study. Stratified sampling identifies homogeneous groups within 
a given or defined population (Guilford, 1956). The American 
Vocational Association maintains such homogenous grouping as exemplified 
by the divisional structure. It is of importance that investigators 
determine what homogenous variables of the defined population could 
possibly affect or bias the results. In this study divisional groupings 
were Identified as such a variable. Once the variable was recognized 
the subgroups were described. Proportional representation of the 
subgroups were randomly selected to comprise the population, once 
sufficient sample size was determined. In this study a sample size 
of 687 was selected with proportional divisional representation of the 
membership (Krejcie and Morgan, 1970). Table 1 documents the stated 
procedure. 
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Ins! rument 

The variables under study are unique to the American Vocational 

Association; hence, no prior instrument of attitude assessment had 

been established for securing the specified data. Since the nature 

of the study was to assess the attitudes of the AVA members regarding 

identifiable variables, it became necessary to construct an instrument 

that would be capable of accomplishing the stated task. Therefore, 

an attitude moil questionnaire became the intended design of the 

instrument to be used in this study. 

Most definitions seem to agree that an attitude is a 

state of readiness, a tendency to act or react in a 

certain manner when confronted with certain stimuli 
(Oppenheim, I966, p. IO5). 

Although the mail questionnaire is not as efficient as the personal 
interview, it does provide an effective means for collecting data 
distributed over a wide geographic area and also For a much larger 
sample size (Oppenheim, I966). 

The first sequence in the development of the questionnaire was 
to determine what variables were critical to the American Vocational 
Association as an organization. Hence, a panel of professional AVA 
members, holding formalized positions in this organization, acted as 
the nucleus for the identification and development of the question- 
naire. The following variables were identified in order oF 
importance as having a direct efFect on the AVA: (l) policy 
components, (?) rndtM'nl Icglslniion, (3) coiumuniol ion wiih nuMiibpr;, 
CO collective bnryalning, (5) Introdiscipl Inory fields, (6) state 
legislation, (7) accreditation, and (8) certification. , • 



It became of extreme importance to secure attitudes from the 
membership rccjnrding the perception of the Identifiable variables. 
Once the variables v;ere identified, questions were designed. The 
number of questions designed In each area was determined by the 
assumed degree of importance to the AVA. Closed questions were used 
In order to extract a quicker answer, hopefully resulting in a better 
response rate. Each item developed was either (l) an attitude 
continuum statement likert-type, or (2) a rank order statement which 
attempted to show the relationship to a common issue. It should be 
noted that the rank order questions did not express tlie difference 
between the ranks but only the sequence. 

Wording of the questions was carefully constructed in order to 
avoid biasing the results. That is, leading questions with loaded 
words were avoided. Sentences v^ere kept short, uncomplicated and 
the use of double negatives was avoided. All wording was geared to 
articulate with the verbal understanding of the sample studied. In 
fact, one of the assumptions was that the members in the sample had 
sufficient knowledge to express valid responses. 

Once the questions were designed, an informal pre-test was 
conducted with teacher educators and graduate students (N-30) from 
the Department of Vocational Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University. Based on the results of this pte-test: (l) questions 
were delolod niul revised, and (2) a time Miiill ol n[)pr()xiiiitiloly \[} 
minutes for completion of the questionnaire was determined. All items 
were reduced to a total of 21 *'l ikert-type'' statements and four • • 
rank order items. This was the process used in establishing face 
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vnlidlLy. ScoriiKjwnn From coinploioly nqroo, (5) I o d 1 nngroc (l) for 

the *'] ikcrt-typc*' items. The rank order items consisted of tlie 

sequential ranking of Five concepts for eacli statement. 

After the Initial pre-test an additional pilot test was conducted 

in order to establish reliability. The pilot test consisted of two 

groups of vocational educators who were believed to have similar 

backgrounds and attributes as the sample group selected. The groups 

were identified as inservice trade and industrial vocational 

educators (N-25) and inservice home economic educators (N-25) for a 

total of 50 in the pilot test, A Guttman's Lambda— three index of 

reliability score of .60 (test-retest)— was obtained on the pilot 

testing of the instrument. 

Generally reliability coefficients of .90 or over are 
required for a test to be considered a reliable 
measuring instrument. This level is reached by most 
standard aptitude and achievement tests. In some of 
the areas that are more difficult to measure, such as 
personality, reliability coefficients typically range 
from .60 to .80. Such measures, although of limited 
value for individual diagnosis or prediction, can be 
very useful in research studies where analysis is 
concerned with groups rather than individuals (Borg 
and Gall, 1971, p. 36o), 

The questionnaire was mailed to the 68? members selected for 
the sample. The first mailing occurred after the 197^ Christmas 
holidays in order to prevent initial contact at an inconvenient time. 
A letter wcS enclosed with each instrument which explained the purpose 
of the study nnd the reason for the <|uey t ionna i rc . Tv/o odd i ( ion<'j 1 
follow-up letters were sent at three week intervals requesting a 
response. The total number of responses v/as WO or a /O percent 
return. . • • 
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In addition to the questionnaire, an information sheet was 
attached which requested Infonnntion regarding demographic data from 
the sampled members. It was believed that such data would be of 
importance in determining how each member viewed the variables 
identified in the questionnaire. If such a relationship did exist, 
then the perceptions of the AVA members concerning the items in the 
questionnaire would be diversified Indicating that subgroups existed 
within the organization which were exhibiting conflict as to 
profess iona 1 op in ions. 

Essential Data 

Independent Variables 

The data collected in this survey are unique to the group under 
study. Using the theory of Punch (1969) regarding bureaucratization, 
the following issues vyere identified as predictive variables affecting 
the American Vocational Association, 

The eight issues br concepts affecting the AVA and identified 
in this study as independent variables are indicated below. 

Pol icy Components > This concept investigated the potential 
purposes of the AVA, fringe benefits that could possibly be offered 
by this organization to its membership, affiliation with various 
divisional grouping within AVA, the role the AVA should assume with 
state associations, and the present orientation of lUo AVA toward 
vocational instructors . 

Federal Lcqis lation . This concept explored the, degree of 
responsibility the AVA had to its members for: interpreting federal 
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lows rclntivo to vocational cdii'*ition, the degree of involvoinont in 
Lhe origin of federol legislation, how tlie AVA should become involved 
in federal legislation, and how effective the AVA has been in 
influencing previously passed federal legislation. 

Coimiunicalion With Members > This was identified as a critical 
area in order to test how effectively the AVA has been in transmitting 
the v;ork accomplished by this ornanization to its members, in addition 
to the members having adequate means for providing input. Areas which 
were of importance to the communication process were: the effectiveness 
of communication through state sponsored activities, opportunity for 
members to contribute to the AVA, the possible use of a newsletter to 
improve communications and the number of times the American Vocational 
Journal should be published in transmitting the messages that needed 
to be communicated. 

Collective Bargaining . This issue has become, during the past 
decade, critical to national education organizations. Since Lhe AVA 
does not actively support this concept, it seemed important that 
opinions should be solicited from the membership regarding the 
direction AVA should contemplate concerning: national work stoppage, 
providing legal services and whether the AVA should work toward the 
total support of collective bargaining. 

Intradiscipl inary Fields . This assesses the AVA membership 
roqnrding: l\n> cominiUnont by the moml)or''»hip to holoiui lo ollK^r 
profc';:) lonol educational organ i/aLlonii , uplnion'j iibouL union typo 
ciduCiiL lonn I onjniil ^oL Ions nnd the seeking of iiK.Mnberiihlp In l\u: AVA 
by acadeini clans. . . 
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Sinlc Lo(jisloiion > This iji-.uc wns similar in nature Lo the 
concept of federal legislation with the exception of the underlying 
assumption that as an organization AVA should forcefully work for the 
passage of state legislation. Hence, the sample was asked directly 
if the AVA should assist vocational leaders in their attempts to 
influence state legislation for vocational educators. 

Accreditation. This issue was tested in the statement which 
asked the sample if accreditation was a real topic of concern for the 
AVA. Accreditation was identified as a possible issue to the AVA 
because of the diversified requirements throughout the country regardin 
vocational education and this concept. 

Certi f ication . Certification in vocational education is another 
issue which varies from state to. state, making unification of 
educational requirements for vocational positions impossible. There- 
fore, in structuring a statement for this issue members were asked to 
respond to the involvement of the AVA to influence states regarding 
the establishment of criteria for certification. 

Dependent Variable 

The criteria variables have been identified through the use of 
demographic data. It was hypothesized that certain predetermined 
exposures by vocational educators (demographic data) could be predicted 
by the above independent variables. Bloom, Gillie and Leslie (I969-73) 
IdfinLified varinhlon such as typo of Inijti LuLion, ncie of fnculLy, 
and highest degree held as demographic data which was believed to be 
predicted by the role or position of the faculty member within a 
specified posL-sccondary Institution. Hence, in their study such vital 
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sLntisticG did piny nn linporLoiU port In the rescorcli iiuj of the 
hypothesis. This type of information is also included in this study 
in addition to several other demographic variables which could 
Influence the ways individuals within the sample answered the state- 
ments concerning the described issues. The specific demographic 
variables identified in this study are: 

1. Highest level of education achieved by a vocational 
educator. 

2. Type of educational structure in which a vocational 
educator is employed. 

3. The annual salary of vocational educator. 

The number of professional organizations in which 
vocational educators currently hold membership. 

5. The number of years employed in vocational 
educat ion. 

6. The chronological age of the members. 

7. Membership in union-type organizations. 

8. The total number of noneducat iona 1 work experience 
before entering the educational field. 

9. Attendance at the American Vocational Association 
National Convention since 1970. 

10. The number of state activities attended annually. 

Analysis 

Because of the concepts under analysis, several statistical 
in'cthodoloyion hnvc been employed. Multii)lc UogrcJision Analysis (HUA) 
has been used to assess: the relationship between age, level of 
academic education, number of professional organizations the sample 
belonged to, number of years employed in vocational education, the 
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nuiiil)(M- or iioiicflucnllonnl work r; imm* irncco , nrunrn I sninry, rrcMiinMicy 
oT otlcnclancc of an AVA national convention since 1970, number oT 
state activities attended annu»illy and the issues believed to be of 
critical importance to the American Vocational Association, Analysis 
of variance was employed to determine if there was a difference in the 
identified components among the various types of educational structures 
which the sample represented. The rank order items on the question- 
naire (9, 10, 18, and 25) were reported or calculated by percentage 
of response only. Specifically, question I through 8 employed 
Multiple Regression Analysis, question 9 used analysis of variance, 
with frequency distributions and percentages being used to ansv^er 
questions 10 and 1 I . 

Multiple Regression Analysis 

This particular statistical application was used to test the con- 
tribution of the independent variables on the dependent variables with 
relation to the total variance. In addition, it determined the 
contribution of each independent variable wliile liolding constant the 
other variables. This type of contribution is only meaningful to the 
variable in the model. If variables are altered by the addition or 
subtraction of such, it results in the redistribution of the explained 
variables. 

The F distribution v;as employed to tost the bignficancc of the 
total multiple R (k and N-k-l degrees of freedom). An alpha level 
of .05 was established as a test of chance occurrence of multiple R. 
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llcMcr, 1 1 vhn ^)*iSuiiwm1 hy ubiiii) I Ms prociMliUHi Lh.il lUr LiisL ol tlu* 
general null hypothesis was that all k partial regression coefficients 
were equal to zero. 

Specifically, the multiple regression model used in this study 
consisted of: 

y = + b, X, + b^ + . . . +b^ x^ + c 

y = dependent variable 

X| , . . . = independent variable 

b^j b|, . . . b|^ = partial regression coefficients 

e = error term 

The following assumptions when using HRA are (Li, I969, p. 95):- 

1. Each array of Y of the population follov;s the 
normal distribution. 

2. The regression of Y on x^, ... x^^ is linear. 

3. The variances of all arrays of Y on the population 
are equal. 

k. The samples are drawn at random. 

5. The X values remain constant for all samples. 

This package MRA program was written by H. C. Hallberg (I969) 
under the title of QSASE. It is available from The Pennsylvania 
State University Computation Center. 

Analysis of Variance 

The assumptions underlying the analysis of variance are 

essentially tlie banie as those developed for Llie t-Lesl. However, when 

two or more means or groups are to be tested an analysis of variance 
is appl icable. 
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\\ rrcMjiiPMlly hnpp'Min In n -rnrrli (li;U nhlnin im,rn 
LI WIN Lv/o sols ol iiieasureiiuiMs on ihe .snino expor liiuMiLtH 
vnrinbic, onch under Its ov/n r.ot of concll lloiin, nnd wo 
wont to know whether there ore ony significant differences 
.'uiionfj \ W r.p|%.^ Wc could, of conr'ws pair off two nets 
at a tiiijc, pairing each one with every other one, and tost 
the significance of the dirfcrcnce between means or other 
statistics, in each pair (Guilford, I965, p. 268). 

The results of such a statistical application yields an F-ratio. 
That is, it expresses the ratio between groups* -oriance to within 
group's variance. "If the F ratio is statistically significant, the 
research can do t-lests to determine which group moans differ signifi- 
cantly from one another" (Borg and Gall, I963, p. 308) . Such an 
available t-test for multiple comparision is the Newman-Keul and will 
be used in this study. A .05 probability level was chosen to determine 
the statistical significance of the F-ratio. 

It should be noted that frequency distributions and percentages 
are also used in this study. That is, contingency tables, are given 
with observed frequencies and percentages by row and columns. In 
addition, graphic charts display the percent of response to specified 
i terns. 
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CIIAI iCK IV 



FINDINGS 
Introduction 

Each question as expressed in the Statement oF the Problem 
IS reported in this section of the investigation. Statistical data 
are presented in table form and reported only to the extent of 
developing an understanding for the evaluation of the questions 
being investigated. Total evaluation and conclusions of the 
information presented in this section will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

Before reporting the findings on the specific questions^ the 
reliability of the instrument was determined using the actual sample 
Guttman's Lambda-3 index of reliability was computed on the total 
sample returned (N=WO) and found to be .76 which was an improvement 
over the .60 obtained during the pilot testing of the instrument. 
This probably resulted because of the smaller sample size (N=50) 
used in the pi lot test. 

Table h descriptively expresses valuable data concerning the 
independent and dependent variables used in this study. These 
variables conceptualized, developed and tested have provided the 
baseline data used in the decision-making process for this study. 
l;il)lo h displays [Uo mejnnii, s londord (lev i;U ions ;iii(l Ihc s(«in<l,H'(l 
error of mean for each of the yencrntcd Vciriables. These data 
should provide a rationale for statistical usefulness. Tables 
describing the zero-order correlations amoncj the variables and the* 



Morrns, Stnndard Dcviai. ions oncl Error of Mcnsureincnt 
for Lhc Tv/cnty-Ninc Variables of the Total Sample 





Var iabi es 


Total Sample (N-'iBoP 


Standard 










I'rror of 


No. 


Nome 


v 
A 


SD 


Mean 


1 


Age of Member 


30.79 


12.1') 


0. 55 


2 


Level of Cducril. ion 


3.2 1 


1.15 


0.05 


3 


Profess iona 1 Organ izat ions 






l\ 


Current ly a Member 




2. 69 


0. 12 


Year Employed in Vocational 








liducot ion 


10.29 


8.50 


0.39 


5 


Work Experience Before 








Entering Field 


7.82 


9. h2 


0. '13 


6 


Annual So lory 


13, 153. 'i9 


7, 156.97 


326. 67 


7 


Attendance at a National 






8 


Convention Since 1970 


1 .29 


0. ^9 


0.02 » 


State Vocational Activities 








Attended Annual ly 


3.21 


3.35 


0. 1 5 


9 


Federal Legis lation 


3. 73 


1.12 


0.05 


10 


Collective Bargaining 


2.09 


1.38 


0.06 


1 1 


Collective Bargaining 


2.91 


1 .'i6 


0.07 


12 


Stote Legislation 


^.05 


1. 13 


0.05 


13 


Conimun ica t ion 


3.76 


1 . 22 


0.06 


\l\ 


Commun ica t ion 


2.38 


1.21 


0.06 


15 


Intradisc ipl inary Affiliations 


3 . '»'» 


1.31 


0.06 


16 


Accreditation 


1 0 1 
1 . ol 


1.23 


0.06 


17 


Collective Bargaining 


3 .07 


l.')9 


0.07 


18 


Federal Legis lation 


2.75 


l.'.9 


0.07 


19 


Po 1 i cy Components 


2.88 


\A\ 


0.06 


20 


Po 1 icy Components 


I.'l2 


1. 10 


0.05 


21 


Pol icy Components 


3.20 


1.3') 


0.06 


22 


Certi ficotion 


3.12 


1.38 


0.06 


23 


Intradiscipl inary Af f i 1 iat ions 


1 .22 


O..75 


0.03 


2k 


Pol icy Components 


3.52 


1 . 22 


0.06 


25 


Federal Legis Iat ion 


2. '12 


1.58 


0.07 


26 


Commun icat ion 


2.6') 


1.35 


0.06 


27 


Pol icy Components 


2.65 


1.19 


0.05 


28 


Intradiscipl inary Affiliations 


2.06 


1.28 


0.06 


29 


Pol icy Components 


3.37 


1.26 


0.06 



'Variables 1-8 are used as Lhc dependof)t variables with Lhc 
MRA quest ions . 

Variables 9-29 are used as the independent variables with the 
MRA quest ions 
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full model Multiple Regression Analysis have not been Included in the 
reporting of the information because of their length. Hov/ever, tliese 
data can be secured upon request from The Pennsylvania State University, 
Department of Vocational Education, University Park, Pennsylvania. 

Question 1 

What is the relationship between age and membership perceptions 
regarding the following variables: collective bargaining, state 
legislation, federal legislation, communication with members, intra- 
disciplinary affiliations, accreditation, certification, and policy 
components? 

Multiple Regression Analysis was conducted to determine the amount 
of predictive information that could be obtained from the 21 
independent variables (see Table 5). 

The F-ratio with k and N-k-1 degree of freedom tested the 
significance of the overall multiple R. This procedure assumed the 
test of the null hypothesis that all partial regression coefficients 
are equal to zero. The F-ratio was derived through the use of the 
formula of driving the mean square regression (MSR) by the mean 
square error (MSE). Since the overall F-ratio in this model v/as equal 
to 1.098, it was not significant at .05 which was previously 
cstobl islierl nr» Iho level of significance. Hence, the null hypothesis 
v/as retained ntxl no furtlier annlyr.is wnr> uLillxed in ntLonipLin() to 
ciiiswer this particular question. 
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Sunimary of the Full Model Multiple Regression Anolysis 
Used in Questions One Through Eight (N=Wo) 



Stondord Error 
of Estimate 

v^uc b L 1 on 
Number 


Mul t iple 
Correlation 


Coefficient of 
Determination 


Overal 1 
F-Ratio 
(HSR) 
(MSE) 


1 12.1l'i8 


0.0'i79 


0.00^*3 


1 .098 


2 1.1017 


0.1233 


0.0831 


3.0 676-' 


3 2.5817 


0.1161 


0.0756 


2.86'i3'"- 


k 8.13'i8 


0. 12'l5 


o.oS'l'i 


3.1017^'' 


5 9.3016 


0.06793 


0.02519 


1.5896 


6 6838.8706 


0.1269 


0.0869 


3.1712'V 


7 0.^1678 


0.1328 




3 . 339o"' 


8 3.2583 


0.0970 


0.0556 


2.3'»18A 


''Adjusted for degrees of freedom. 






Significant at .05 


level . 
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QueM ion 2 

What is the relationship between the level of academic education 
of the membership and the following variables: collective bargaining, 
state legislation, federal legislation, communication with members, 
intradiscipl inary affiliations, accreditation, certification, and 
pol icy components? 

Multiple Regression Analysis was employed to answer Question 2. 
The same procedure was followed as previously explained in deter- 
mining the F-ratio. The F-ratio (Table 5) was equal to 3.06?6 and 
found to be statistically significant at the .05 level. Since the 
F-ratio was significant further analysis using the step down procedure 
was conducted (see Table 6). This procedure determined which variables 
cont-^incd the most information which could be useful for prediction. 
The restricted model omits one independent variable with each regression 
computation. This is based on the assumption that the independent 
variable eliminated contributed the least to the prediction. This 
process continued until the remaining variables on the regression 
coefficients are significantly different from zero at the .05 level. 

The F-ratio calculated for the restricted model wdS equal to 

17*5067 which v/as significant beyond the .05 leveK The multiple 

correlation (R ) was equal to .OSSk. The adjusted coefficient of 
""2 

determination (R ) was equal to .0937. Hence, the independent 
variables which conLributed most sign! f iconLly accounted for 
approximately ten percent of the total variance. Tho restricted model 
revealed that three variables on the questionnaire: (I) intradiscipl inary 
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Kcgrcssion Analysis Between (he Three Independent Variables 
in the Restricted Model and the Dependent Variable, 
Level of Academic Education (N='i80) 



Variables 
Number Name 




Partial 
Regress ion 
Coefficient 


Standard 
Error 


Student 


15 Intradiscipl inary 
Af f i 1 iations 




0.22/45 


0,0390 


5.75''' 


17 Collective Bargaining 




-0. 1355 


0.03'tl 


Q7 >V 


28 Intradi scipl inary 
Aff i 1 iations 




o.og'io 


0.0397 


2.37'^ 


Intercept 




2.668/4 


0.1728 




Standard Error of Estimate 




1.0953 






Multiple Correlation 




0.099'i 






Coefficient of Determination 




0.0937 






Overall F-Ratio j^j 




17.5067" 







Adjusted ''or degrees of freedom. 
Significant at the .05 level. 
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offi 1 icUions. Horn 7; colloctivr hnrcinininq, Itoin 11. nnd inlrn- 
disciplinory affiliations, Item 23 were concepts which contributed 
most to academic levels oT education. 

Question 3 

What is the relationship between the number of professional 
organizations in which current membership is held and membership 
perceptions regarding the following variables: collective bargaining, 
state legislation, federal legislation, commun i cat ion wi th members , 
intradiscipl inary affiliations, accreditation, certification, and 
pol icy components? 

The (MRA) full model summary presented in Table 5 displays the 
results of the relationship between the 21 independent variables and 
the criterion variable. The overall F-ratio for the full model v/as 
equal to 2.86^3 which was significant at the .05 level. Once again, 
following the same procedure, a restricted model was calculated to 
determine which independent variables contributed most significantly 
to the dependent variable. 

The restricted model is presented in Table 7. This model 

yielded an F-ratio of I6.98IO which was significant beyond the .05 

level. The multiple correlation (R ) was equal to .O967. The 

2 

adjusted coefficient of determination (R ) v/as equal to .0910 showing 
an increase over Llie full model coefficiefil of dcterminatiofi (.071)6). 
Tlie restricted modePs coefficient of determination accounted for 
approximately nine percent of the explained variance. The following 
variables on the questionnaire appeared to contribute most s i gn i f i cxin t ly 
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Kcyrcssion Analysis Dctwocii Llia Ihrco lndc|)cnclt;nl Variables 
in the Restricted Model and the Dependent Variable, 
Number of Professional Organizations in Which 
Current Membership is Held (N='i8o) 



Variables 
Number Name 




Partial 
Regression 
Coef f icient 


Standard 
Error 


Student 
II |.ii 


15 Intradiscipl inary 
Aff i 1 iations 




0.5617 


0.0917 




22 Cert i f icat ion 




-0.2190 


0.0873 


2.51^' 


28 Intradi scipl inary 
Af f i 1 iations 




0.2^)^)5 


0.0936 


2.61* 


intercept 




2.5978 


O.Oi)79 




Standard Error of Estimate 




2.5615 






Mul tiple Correlation 




0.0967 






Coefficient of Determination 




0.0910 






Overall F-Ratio 




16. 981 OA 







Adjusted for degrees of freedom, 
"significant at the .05 level. 
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Lo the number of profcRnlonnl oi MnnI::ntIonR fn which currciU mcmhor- 
ship is held; intradisci pi inary affiliations, Item?; certification, 
Item \h and intrndiscipl Inary affiliations, Item 28. 

Question k 

What is the relationship between the years employed in vocational 
education and the perceptions of the membership regarding the 
fol lowing variables: col lective barga ining, state legislation, federal 
legislation, communication with members, intradiscipl inary affili- 
ations, accreditation, certification, and policy components? 

Question four followed the same pattern as the first three 
questions except for the dependent variable. The results of the 
(MRA) full model betv/een the 21 independent variables and the years 
employed in vocational education is shown in Table 5. The significance 
of the total relationship was computed through the application of the 
F-ratio. The calculated F-ratio for the full model was 3.101? which 
was significant at the .05 level. Hence, the restricted model v/as 
applied in order to discriminate which independent variables were most 
predictive of the criteria variable, years employed in vocational 
educat ion. 

The F-ratio in Table 8 for the restricted model was equal to 

15.9223 v/hich was significant beyond the .05 level. The multiple 

corrcloLlon (U *) for this model wau e(|u/il Lo .0912. Ihc /ul j ur,L(jtl 

"2 

coefficient of determination (R ) was equal to .0855 which was a slight 
increase over the full model coefficient of determination (.O8M1). The 
restricted model accounted for approximately nine percent of the- * 
explainable variance. 

I' ' 074 
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Regression Analysis Between the Three Independent Variables 
in the Restricted Model and the Dependent Variable, 
Years Employed in Vocational Education (N=^80) 







Partial 






Number 


Var iabl es 


Regression 


Standard 


Student 


Name 


Coef f icient 


Error 


II ^11 


15 


Intradiscipl inary 










Af f i 1 iations 


1.093^ 


0.2928 


3.73^^^ 


17 


Collective Bargaining 


-0.8155 


0.2522 


3.23^*^ 


25 


Federal Legislation 


1.0633 


0.2k\k 






Intercept 


6.^531 


1.2717 





Standard Error of Estimate 
Multiple Correlation 



8. 1299 
0.0912 



Coefficient of Determination (R^)^ O.O855 
(MSR) 



Overall F-Ratio 



(MSE) 



15.9223=' 



Adjusted for degrees of freedom. 
"Significant at the .05 level. 
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Upon liLspocUon, Lho Indcp* mUmjI vorloblos ofi Llio c|uosLic)ijnol rc 
which were significant at the .05 level in tlie restricted model were: 
Intradiscipl inary affiliations, Item 7; collective bargaining, 
Item 11; and federal legislation, Item 20. It might be noted that 
policy components. Item ]i| on the questionnaire was significant in 
the full model but failed to contribute significantly in the restricted 
model . 

Question 5 

What is the relationship betv/een the years of noneducational 
work experience and perceptions of the membership regarding the 
following variables: collective bargaining, state legislation, federal 
legislation, communication with members, intradiscipl inary affiliations, 
accreditation, certification, and policy components? ^ 

The (MRA) full model was used in answering Question 5 and a 
summary can be found in Table 5. This model accounted for approx- 
imately three percent of the total variance as displayed by the 
adjusted coefficient of determination (.02519). The F-ratio v/as 
computed and found to be equal to I.5896 which was not significant at 
the .05 level. Hence, no further statistical analysis was conducted 
with the stated question. It might be assumed from the results 
displayed in the full model that the independent variables did not 
contribute significant information to the total variance, years of 
noneducational work experience. 



Quo >Llon 6 

What is the relationship bctv;cen annual salary and membership 
perceptions regarding the following variables: collective bargaining, 
state legislation, federal legislation, communication with members, 
intradiscipl inary affiliations, accreditation, certification, and 
pol icy components? 

This question investigated the contribution of the 21 dependent 

variables to the criterion variable. An inspection of the overall 

F-ratio which was equal to 3.1712 (Table 5) was significant at the 

•05 level. An application of the (MRA) full model indicated that 

several of the independent variables could be contributing significantly 

to the dependent variable. 

The restricted model (Table 9) was then computed which yielded 

2 

a multiple correlation (R ) equal to .1070. The adjusted coefficient 
""2 

of determination (R ) was equal to .0966 which accounted for approx- 
imately ten percent of the total variance. The overall F-ratio was 
9.533^, which v/as significant at the .05 level. The following 
isolated independent variables on the questionnaire appeared to 
contribute most significantly to the criterion variable: state 
legislation, Item^; intradiscipl inary affi I iations , Item 7; federal 
legislation. Item 10; and policy components. Item 2h. It should be 
noted that alLhouyli state legislation, I Lem h on the ciuesLionnai re 
did not contribute significantly in the full model, it was found to 
be significant when computed with the restricted model. 
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Regression Analysis Detwecn tlio Six I ndcpondent Vnrinl)Ies 
in the Restricted Model nnd tine Dependent Variable, 
Annual Salary (N=^8o) 



Number 


Variables 

Name 


Partial 
Regress ion 
Coefficient 


Standard 
Error 


Student 


12 


State Legislation 


820.5310 


309.9300 


2.65'V 


15 


Intradiscipl inary 
Af f i 1 iations 


565.5578 


2'i9. 1 135 


2.27" 


18 


Federa 1 Lea i s 1 ati on 






^ "7 1 


2h 


Pol i cy Components 


-7^0.78^8 


29^1. 6^4 70 


2. 51''' 


28 


Intradiscipl inary 
Aff i 1 iations 


860. 05^49 


251.7675 


3. '42''' 


29 


Pol icy Components 


-669.5213 


282.2573 


2.37'^ 




1 ntercept 


8710. ^4332 


\k27.73^^ 





Standard Error oF Estimate 
Multiple Correlation 
Coefficient of Determination (R^) 



;;2\a 



Overall F-Ratio 



( HSR ) 
(MSE) 



6802 . 63 1 5 

0. 1079 

0.0966 
9.533'i'' 



Adjusted for degrees of freedom. 
Significant at the .05 level. 
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QiKt . J Ion 7 

What Is the relationship between frequency of attendance at an 
AVA national convention since 1970 and the perceptions of the member- 
ship regarding the follov/ing variables: collective bargaining, 
state legislation, federal legislation, communication wi th members , 
intradisci.pl inary affi 1 iations, accreditation, certification, and 
pol icy components? 

The overall F-ratio was equal to 3-3398 (Table 5) in the (MRA) 
full model and was significant at the .05 level. The full model 
revealed the following independent variables on the questionnaire as 
being significant: intradiscipl inary affiliations, Item 7; 
collective bargaining. Item 11; policy components. Item 13; and policy 
components, Item 19. 

Since the F-ratio was significant, the restricted model was 

calculated and displayed in Table 10. The multiple correlation 
2 

(R ) for the restricted model was equal to .10552* The adjusted 
coefficient of determination (R ) was .09609 v/hich accounted for 
approximately ten percent of the total variance. The overall F-ratio 
was 11.18^^^, which was significant at the .05 level. 

The following independent variables on the questionnaire proved 
to be significant at the .05 level in the restricted model; intra- * 
dinciplinnry nf f i 1 intlons, Item 7; collective hnrqainiiuj, I loin 11; 
policy compononLs, Item 13; policy coiiipononLs , Item 19; and federal 
legislation, I Lom 20. Federal legislation, I tern 20 on the questionnalr 
which was not significant in the full model, v/as significant at the 
.05 level in the restricted model. 
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Kcgrcssion Analysis Between the Five Independent Variables 
in the Restricted Model and the Dependent Variable, 
Attendance of an AVA National Convention 
Since 1970 (N=^80) 



Partial 



• 

Nunibe r 


Variables 

■ 1 CI 1 lie 


Regress ion 
toer r 1 c 1 en l 


Standard 
Error 


Student 


15 


1 ntradiscipl inary 
Af f i 1 iat ions 


0.0538 


0.0171 


3.15='' 


17 


Collective Bargaining 


-0.0'»9'« 


0.0152 


3.26'V 


19 


Pol icy Components 


O.O'lOij 


0.0155 


2.60>v 


Ik 


Pol icy Components 


0.0500 


o.oig^j 


2.57''' 


25 


Federal Legislation 


o.oijie 


O.Ojij} 


2.92-v 




Intercept 


0.8676 


0.0868 





Standard Error of Estimate ^Ml^l 
Multiple Correlation 0.10552 

Coefficient of Determination (R^)^ O.O9609 
Overall F-Ratio j^j n.l8i*i*i*^ 



'^Adjusted for degrees of freedom. 
Significant at the .05 level. 
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Ou»" .1 lor» fi 

What is tlie relationship between the number of state activities 
attended annually and the perceptions of the membership regarding 
the following variables: collective bargaining, state legislation, 
.federal legislation, communication with members, intradiscipl inary 
affiliations, accreditation, certification, and policy components? 

This was the last question in the study to utilize the 
statistical technique of Multiple Regression Analysis. The (MRA) 
full model (Table 5) was used between the 21 independent variables 
and the number of state vocational activities attended annually. 
The full model revealed an F-ratio equal to 2.3^18 which was signifi- 
cant at the .05 level . 

The restricted model when in Table 11 yielded a multiple 
correlation (R ) of .060^. The adjusted coefficient of determination 
(R ) was .0565 which accounted for six percent of the total variance. 

The overall F-ratio was equal to 15*386, which was significant 
beyond the .05 level. An inspection of each independent variable 
as found on the questionnaire in the restricted model indicated the 
following concepts v/ere significant at the .05 level: intra- 
disciplinary affiliation. Item 7; and collective bargaining. Item 11 
on the questionnaire. 
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Regression Analysis Between the Two IndcpendonL Voriobles 
in the Restricted Model ond the Dependent Variable, 
the Number of State Vocational Activities 
Attended Annually (N=Wo) 



Partial 

Variables Regress ion Standard Student 

Number Name Coefficient Error "t'* 

15 Intradiscipl inary 

Affil iations 0.511^ 0. 1 1^8 ^JiS^v 

17 Col lective Bargaining -O.3898 0. 1009 3.36- 



Standard Error of Estimate 3.2568 
Multiple Correlation 0.060^ 
Coefficient of Determination (R ) O.O565 



Overall F-Ratio 15.386*.'' 



Adjusted for degrees of freedom. 
"Significant at the .05 level. 
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Is there a significant difference among collective bargaining, 
state legislation, federal legislation, commun i cat ion wi th members , 
intradisciplinary affiliations, accreditation, certification, and 
policy components within different types of educational structures? 

In an attempt to answer this question most effectively, the 
above problem was subdivided into a series of querries which 
isolated each component relative to the member's educational structure 
to which they belonged. The educational structures under investi- 
gation were: (l) state or regional department of education, 
(2) comprehensive high school, (3) area vocational school, (k) com- 
munity junior college, (5) senior college or university, (6) pro- 
prietary school, (7) private trade school, and (8) others. 

Analysis of variance was conducted in an attempt to ansv/er 
Question 9. The null hypothesis assumed no significant difference 
among the components* means within each educational structure at the 
.05 alpha level. A Bartlett's test was performed with each component 
to test the assumption of homogeneity of variance which was followed 
by a one factor analysis of variance. Table 12 displays a sumfnary 
analysis of the correct chi-squares and F-i'atios found not significant 
at the .05 level with the components under investigation in this 
question. Hence, with each of the components found in Table 12, no 
further statistical analysis was conducted. 

The components state legislation, intradisciplinary affiliations, 
and certification did show a significant difference among various 



'l<)l>lo \2 

Analysis of Variance Suiniii«Try of Nonsignificant 
Components (N=^i72) 



Correct Degrees F- 

Component Chi-square Probability of Rat io Probabi 1 i ty 

Freedom 



Col loct i ve 
Bargaining 



Federal 
Legislation 

Commun i cat ion 

Pol icy 
Components 



^.128 



Accreditation 15.^73'' 



^.908. 
5.713 

8.0^16 



0,76^9 
0.030^'^ 

0.671 1 
0.5736 

0.3289 



7 0.926 0J186 

7 1.898 0.068 

7 1.953 0.060 

7 1.16^ 0.322 

7 0.852 0.5^^1 



a.i* 



Violated the Assumption of Homogenety of Variance. 
Significant at the .05 level. 



ly|)p% of ruhic.'U I sl;ruct:urr'". . Iumic's n iiioro (\r\n\\tul rxpl;in;Uion 
of the data was attempted. The concept state legislation assumed no 
significant mean differences among tlie educational structures. 
Bartlett's test for homogeneity of variance was equal to a corrected 
chi-square of 9' 5787 with seven degrees of freedom and a probability 
'level of 0.21373 which did not violate the assumption of homogeneity 
of variance. Table 13 shows the data necessary for decision-making 
regarding the stated hypothesis. 

-^^ableH^- - " 

Analysis of Variance Summary Data: 
State Legislation (N=^72) 

Sums Degrees Mean F^^ 

Source of of Squares Ratio Probabl 1 ity 

Squares Freedom 

Educational 

Structure 16.11 7 2.301 1 .968 0.058 

Error 5^41.'*^ hSh 1.169 



The F-ratio of I.968 was significant at the .05 level. There- 
fore, the null hypothesis was rejected and additional statistical 
application was used to determine which educational structures were 
significantly different for this concept. A follow-up program was ■ 
employed on the main effect means with a one factor analysis of 
variinnco, using the Newman-Keuls lcchni(|uG wliich controls for Type I 
Errors. Table ]h contained the significant Pair-Wise means. 
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Tabic \l\ 

Pair-Wise Contrast for Significant Means oF Educational 
Structures For the Concept of State Legislation 

(N=ij72) 



Mean 

Contrast 


Di f fcrcnce 


Obta incd 
' T Statistic 


DF 
Va 1 uc 


C r i t i cn I 
Value of T 


8-7 


1.710 


2.655 




2.61 


2-7 


1.6830 


2.673 


'i6/( 


2.3«' 



It can be stated with 95 percent confidence that a difference 
does exist among: (I) the classification ^'others" (X=^.0) and 
private trade schools (X=2.3), and (2) comprehensive high schools 
(X=3.8) and private trade schools (X=2.3) concerning state legis- 
lation. Inspection of these means revealed that individuals in the 
classification of "others" and comprehensive high schools viewed the » 
concept of state legislation more s igr; i f i cant ly than those individuals 
In private trade schools. 

Tiie seventh concept tested related to int radiscipl inary 
affiliation. A null hypothesis was generated which stated no 
significant difference among the means or educational structures 
regarding the concept of intradiscipl inary affiliations. Bartlett's 
test for homogeneity of variance gave a corrected chi-square equal- 
to 12.1117 v/iLh seven degrees of freedom and a probability level of 
0.09695. Hence, the assumption of homogeneity of variance was not 
violated. Table 15 displays the results of the analysis of variance. 
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Analysis of Variance Summary Data: 
Intradisc ipl inary Affiliations 
(N=i*72) 

Sums of Degrees Mean F- 
Source Squares of Freedom Squares Ratio Probability 

Educational 

Structure 37.61 7 5-372 3.371 0.002 

Error 739-37 hGh 1.593 



The F-ratio of 3.371 was significant at the .05 level. The null 
hypothesis was rejected and further statistical analysis v^as computed. 
The Newman-Keuls follow-up on the main effect means was the statistical 
test used. Table 16 displays the significant mean differences found 
as a result of the follow-up procedure. 

Table 16 

Pair-Wise Contrast for Significant Means of Educational 
Structures for the Concept of Intradiscipl inary 
Affiliations (N-A72) 



Mean Obtained DF Cr7 1 i ca 1 

Contrast Difference T Statistic Value Value of T 

5-3 1.0150 3.^50 ^(>k . 3.00 • 

1- 3 0.7690 3.002 W\ 2.90 

2- 3 . 0.3750 2.693 ^<6^i 2.38 
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Analysis of Variance Summary Data: 
Certification (N=^72) 

Sums of Degrees Mean F- 

Source Squares of Freedom Squares Ratio Probability 

Educat ional ^ 
Structure 37.18 7 5.311 2.920 0-005 

Error 8^^.1^ ^6^ 1.819 



Table 18 

Pair-Wise Contrast for Significant Means of Educational 
Structures for the Concept of Certification (H=A72) 



Mean 

Contrast 


Di f ference 


Obtained 
T Stat i s t ic 


DF 
Value 


C r i t .1 ca 1 
Value of T 


3-2 




2.775 




2.61 


2-7 


] .5690 


1.999 




1.98 



As inspection of Table 18 revealed, a difference within a 95 percent 
of confidence does exist among: (l) comprehensive high schools 
(X=3.3) and state or regional departments of education (X=2.9); and . 
(2) state or regional departments of education (X=2.9) and private 
trade ucliools (X-I.3) regarding certification. Tlu'jt Ir., olihougli 
comprehensive high schools view certification more significantly than 
state or regional departments of education; state or regional depart- 
ments of education view this concept more significantly than private 
trade schools. 
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Analysis of Variance Summary Data: 
Certification (N=^72) 



Sums of Degrees Mean F- 

Source Squares of Freedom Squares Ratio Probability 



Educational 

Structure 37.18 7 5-311 2.920 0.005 

Error 8^^.U ^6^ I.8I9 



Table I8 

Pair-Wise Contrast for Significant Means of Educational 
Structures for the Concept of Certification (N=^72) 



Mean 
Contrast 


Di f f erence 


Obtained 
.T Statistic 


DF 
Value 


Cr i t leal 
Value of T 


3-2 


0.'*130 


2.775 




2.61 


2-7 


1 .5690 


1.999 




1.98 



As inspection of Table I8 revealed a difference within a 95 percent 
of confidence does exist among: (l) comprehensive high schools 
(X=3.3) and state or regional departments of education (X=2.9); and 
(2) state or regional departments of education (X=2.9) and private 
trade schools (X=1.3) regarding cert i f IcoLlon. That Is, aUhouyh 
comprehensive high schools view certification more significantly than 
state or regional departments of education; state or regional depart- 
ments of education view this concept more significantly than private 
trade schools. 



Que'^tion 10 

Which of the educational structures (state or regional depart- 
ments of education, comprehensive high school, area vocational 
school, community junior college, senior college or university, 
proprietary school, private trade school, and others) displays the 
greatest affiliation with an educational unior or other union organi- 
zations? 

This question was divided into separate components. In addition 
to the classification other union organizations, educational union 
type organization refers to: (1) National Education Association, and 
(2) American Federation of Teachers, Each educational union and other 
union organizations were reported according to frequency counts and 
percentages found among the various educational structures. Table 19 
displays the distribution of the National Education Association 
members in the sample among the various educational structures. The 
educational structures were: (l) state or regional departments of 
education, (2) comprehensive high school, (3) area vocational school, 
{k) community junior college, (5) senior college or university, 
(6) proprietary school, (7) private trade school, and (8) others. 

. An inspection of Table 19 revealed that approximately 77 percent 
of the members In the sample who belong to the National Education 
Association work in either a comprehensive high school (51.3 percent) 
or an area vocational school (25.9 percent)* 
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T/)Mn 19 

Frequency Distribution Tor Educational Structures 
Relative to Membership in the National Education 
Association (N=197) 



Educat ional 
Structure 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 6 


7 


8 


Total 


Frequencies 


8 


101 


51 


12 


5 2 


0 


18 


197 


Percent of Total 


k.\ 


51.3 


25.9 


6. 1 


2.5 1.0 


0 


9.1 


100 



Table 20 displays the frequency distribution and percentage for 
individuals belonging to the American Federation of Teachers in the 
sample as it related to their educational structure. 



; Table 20 

Frequency Distribution for Educational Structures 
Relative to Membership in the American 
Federation of Teachers (N=25) 



Educat iona 1 














8 


Total 


Structure 


1 2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 




Frequenc ies 


2 8 


9 


1 


0 


0 


0 


5 


25 


Percent of Total 


8.0 32.0 


36.0 




0 


0 


0 


20.0 


100 



Inspection of Table 20 shows that 68 percent of the sample who 
were members of the American Federation of Teachers v/orked in either 
a coniprehens ive high school or an area vocational school with another 
20 percent belonging to the "others" category. 
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Tlic last educational strucl'jrc to be investigated using the 
frequency distribution procedure was related to other union organi- 
zations. Table 21 displays the frequency and percentage of member- 
ship in other union organizations as related to educational structure. 

Table 21 

Frequency Distribution for Educational Structures 
Relative to Membership in Other Union 
Organ i zat ions (N=33) 



Educat iona 1 
StrJicture 


1 


"2 


3 


i* 


5 


6 


7 


8 . 


Total 


Frequencies 


2 


11 


12 


3 


0 


1 


0 




33 . 


Percent of Total 


6.1 


33.3 


36. i* 


9.1 


0 


3.0 


0 


12.1 


100 



Inspection of the frequency distribution (Table 21) revealed that 
approximately 70 percent of the individuals who belonged to other union 
organizations worked in either a comprehensive high school or an area 
vocat ional school . 

Question 11 

What is the percentage of responses as ranked by the membership 
concerning: the purpose of the AVA, "fringe benefits," ways the AV.A 
could become involved with federal legislation, and the number of 
times per year the AV Journal should be published? 

Question 11 was investigated through the use of graphic illus- 
trations. That is, each of the following rank order items on the ques- 
tionnaire were answered through illustrating first choice through' percent 
of response of the individuals in the sample: 



0.92 



Sovcrol |)OicntIol pui'i »^os of the AVA nrc listed holov/. 
IM(».iS(s I . ink lliciii in (.!>• I r order of Iniporifiiicn Lo l\m 
profess ion. 



first a, to develop an nwarencss of current 

vocational teacher education practices. 

second b. to provide staff within the AVA to con- 
duct research vital to vocational 
educat ion . 

third c. to provide staff within the AVA for 

design of vocational curricula, 
fourth d. to provide staff assistance within the 

AVA 'for the establishment of district 

vocational associations . 
fifth e. to serve as a national clearing house 

for the dissemination of state 
. vocational legislation. 



Several "fringe benefits" that could be sponsored by the 
AVA are listed below. If "does not apply" is selected, 
check that blank and ignore ranking. 



does not apply 

f i rst a. professional 1 iabi 1 i ty 
second b. dental liability plans 
third c. salary protection plans 
fourth d. credit unions 



Several v/ays the AVA could become involved in 
lation are listed below. Please rank them in 
importance to the profession. 



federal I eg is- 
thei r order of 



f i rs t 


a. 


second 


b. 


thi rd 


c. 


fourth 


d. 


fifth 


e. 


select 


the 



to provide background information to 

congressmen and senators. 

to provide AVA central office assistance 

to legislators for the drafting of bills. 

to solicit support from unions for 

pending vocational legislation. 

to establish a mechanism for assisting 

the impact of specific legislation. 

to provide members with information of 

pend i ng-app roved 1 eg i s 1 a t i on , 



should be publ ished. 



12 times 
9 times 
k times 



t imcs 
t i me 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A summary of this investigation together v/ith conclusions and 
recommendations is reported in this chapter. 

Summary 

I ntroduct ion 

Humans, from early origin, have always attempted to communicate 
through the organization of both their thoughts and actions. Hence, 
organization and structure might be synonymous with life. However, • 
organizational structure Is usually associated with formalized and 
documen ted i ns t i tut i ons . 

Formal organizations, in an attempt to function more efficiently, 
frequently become involved in rules and regulations in order to 
accomplish specified goals. When this occurs, these organizations 
become bureaucratic in nature and often the priorities of the bureau- 
cracy supersede the needs of the individual. Researchers such as 
Getzels and Cuba {\3^h) have challenged formalized structures by 
placing emphasis on the needs of the individual as well as the objectives 
of the organization. When these two become compatible, an organi- 
zation could be considered to.be both efficient and effective. [ 
Therefore, nl though structured rules and regulations' are port of a 
formalized Institution, the roles individuals play in contributing to 
their self-concept through the mechanism of a formalized organization 
can be of equal importance (Ruesch, 1953). The need for individuals 
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Figure 2. Analysis of the Subdivisions in I tern 9 Ranked 
Number One By the Respondents 
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Does Not abed 
Apply 

Figure 3. Anolysii; of the Subdl visions in Item 10 Kanked 
Number One By the Respondents 
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Figure 'l. Analysis of the Subdivisions In I torn 18 
Ranked Number One By Lhc llcS()oiKlcnts 
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Figure 5. Analysis of the Sul)di vi sions in Item 25 
Ranked Number One By the Respondents 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A sunuiiary of this investigation together with conclusions and 
recommendations is reported in this chapter. 

Summary 

Introduction 

Humans, from early origin, have always attempted to communicate 
through the organization of both their thoughts and actions. Hence, 
organization and structure might be synonymous with life* Hov/ever, • 
organizational structure is usually associated with formalized and 
documented insti tut ions. 

Formal organizations, in an attempt to function more efficiently, 
frequently become involved ij^ rules and regulations in order to 
accomplish specified goals. When this occurs, these organizations 
become bureaucratic in nature and often the priorities of the bureau- 
cracy supersede the needs of the individual. Researchers such as 
Getzels and Cuba (196^ have challenged formalized structures by 
placing emphasis on the needs of the individual as well as the objectives 
of the organization. When these two become compatible, an organi- 
zation could be considered to be both efficient and effective. 
Therefore, although structured rules and regulations are part of a 
formalized institution, the roles individuals play in contributing 
to their self-concept through the mechanism of a formalized organization 
can be of equal importance (Ruesch, 1953). The need for individuals 
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to organize for the purpose of .accomplishing tasks has been subjected 
to investigation. Blau and Scott (1962) state: 

If the accomplishment of a task requires that more than a 
mere handful of men work together, they cannot simply 
proceed by having each do whatever he thinks needs to be 
done; rather, they must first get themselves organized. 
They establish a club or a firm, they organize a union or 
a political party, or they set up a police force or a 
hospital, and they formulate procedures that govern the 
relations among the members of the organization and the 
duties each is expected to perform (p. l). 

Vocational education as a profession has sought as an example. 

a formalized structure such as the American Vocational Association 

to assist in the maintenance of their professional self-concept. 

Professional individuals especially need to identify with a unique 

group to satisfy and challenge their work needs. 

Once firmly established, an organization tends to assume 
an identity of its own v^/hich makes it independent of the 
people who have founded it or of those who constitute 
its membership (Blau and Scott, 1962, p. l). 

The American Vocational Association has bp.en dedicated to the 

stimulation and promotion of growth within its membership. However, 

one might challenge whether the action taken by this organization has 

always been governed by the mandates of its membership. 

. . . organizations can persist for several generations, 
not without change but v/ithout losing their fundamental 
identity as distinct units, even though all members at 
some time come to differ from the original ones (Blau 
and Scott, 1962, p. l) . 

Therefore, this study is of importance to the American Vocational 

Association for it has investigated meaningful professional concepts 

identified as vital in relationship to the perceptions of the membership. 

Hence, both the objectives of the American Vocational Association and 

the needs of the ^tubership have been investigated. The reduction of 
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Lo^oriinnlze for the purpose of / compl li>hhuj Lniiks \uvi been MibjccLod 
Lo Investigation. Blau and ScoLL (1962) state: 

ir the occomp] isliment of o task requires tliat more than a 
mere handfu] of men work together, they cannot simply 
proceed by having each do whatever he thinks needs to be 
done; rather, they must first get themselves organized. 
They establish a club or a firm, they organize a union or 
a political party, or they set up a police force or a 
hospital, and they formulate procedures that govern the 
relations among the members of the organization and the. 
duties each is expected to perform (p. l). 

Vocational education as a profession has sought as an example 

a rormalized structure such as the American Vocational Association 

to assist in the maintenance of their professional self-concept. 

Professional individuals especially need to identify with a unique . 

group to satisfy and challenge their work needs. 

Once firmly established, an organization tends to assume 
an identity of its own which makes it independent of the 
people v/ho have founded i t or of those who constitute 
its membership (Blau and Scott, I962, p. l). 

The American Vocational Association has been dedicated to the 

stimulation and promotion of growth within its membership. However, 

one might challenge whether the action taken by this organization has 

alv/ays been governed by the mandates of its membership* 

- . .organizations can persist for several generations, 
not without change but without losing their fundamental 
identity as distinct units, even though aM members at 
some time come to differ from the original ones (Blau 
and Scott, I962, p. 1). 

Therefore, this study is of importance to the American Vocational 

Association for it has investigated meaningful professional concepts 

identified as vital in relationship to the perceptions of the membership 

Hence, both the objectives of the American Vocational Association and 

the needs of the membership have been investigated. The reduction'of 
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Lfcoruinmud,.,; LoLwcc, the two, If U.oy do oxIsL, would rcuulL In a 
iiioro crriclonL nnd crrcctlvc proleusional orgon 1 zat Ion . That Is, the 
goals and objectives of the AVA should meet the needs of Its membership. 

Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this study was to examine selected perceptions 
and attitudes of randomly identified AVA members with regard to some 
of the goals and objectives of this organization. The sample was 
assessed regarding the relationshi. between isolated variables 
(collective bargaining, state legislation, federal legislation, 
communication with members, intradiscipl inary affiliations, accredi- 
tation, certification and current policy components) and certain . , 
demographic data (type of bureaucratic structure, level of academic 
education, number of professional organizations an individual belongs" 
to, the number of years employed in vocational education, membership 
in union type educational organizations, number of work experience 
before entering education, annual salary, attendance at a national 
convention since 1970 and the number of state educational activities 
that has been attended). Congruencies as well as discrepancies have 
been determined through statistical analysis. 

Although professionalism is usually associated with a unique 
body of knowledge subject to change, professional organizations have 
been remiss in scrutinizing their goals and objectives relative to 
the members they serve. Vocational cducotloii is a professional 
discipline that has experienced change based on vital research. However, 
research encouraged through professional organizations has been 
traditionally slow. That is, there appears to be two basic problems' 
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/i';*;oci.il(Ml wl ih pro^jsiilonol or«Mnl/./iL Ion'; In* f^rlucnLlon: (I) n 
communication feedback network seems to be lacking from the membership, 
and (2) research concerning relevant issues to the professional has 
been slow in being investigated. Therefore, this study hopefully will 
be the first in a series of studies that will investigate the needs 
of the members and that unique body of knowledge which is represen- 
tative of vocational education. 

The specific questions that were investigated relative to the 
membership were: 

1. What is the relationship between age and membership 
perceptions regarding the following variables: 
collective bargaining, state legislation, federal 
legislation, communication with members, intra- 
discipl inany af f i 1 iations, accreditation, certifi- 
cation, and policy components? 

2. What is the relationship between the level of 
academic education of the membership and the following 
variables: col lective bargaining, state legislation, 
federal legislation, communications with members, 
intradi sci pi inary affiliations, accreditation, 
certification and policy components? 

3. What is the relationship between the number of 
professional organizations in which current member- 
ship is held and membership perceptions regarding 
the following variables: collective bargaining, 
state legislation, federal legislation, communication 
with members, intradlscipl inary affiliations, accredit- 
ation, certification and policy components? 

What is the relationship between the years employed 
in vocational education and the perceptions of the 
membership regarding the following variables: 
collective bargaining, state Iccj i s Inl; ion , federal 
locjisl.illon, coiimiun lent ion with niomhors , Iniro- 
dificlpl Innry nf f 1 1 Intion^, accreditation, ccrii ficnLlon, 
and policy components? 

5. What is the relationship between the years of non- 
educational work experience and perceptions of Lho 
membership regarding the following variables: / . 

collective bargaining, state legislation, federal 
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i<'')l'.l.il.lon, coinmijiilc;i' will) iiiciiilxii-i , liilrn- 
(li!ici|)l innry nm 1 i'.Ms, nccrodi uUoii, 
certification, and poi icy components? 

6. Whnf is tlie relationship iietween annual snlnry and 
iiicmbcrship perceptions regarding the following 
variables: col lective bargaining, state legislation, 
lederal legislation, communication with members, 
intrndiscipl Inary aff i 1 iations,. accreditation, 
certification, and policy components? 

7. What is the relationship between frequency of 
attendance at an AVA national convention since 1970 
and the perceptions of the membership regarding the 
following variables: col lective bargaining, state 
legislation, federal legislation, communication with 
members, intradiscipl inary affiliations, accreditation, 
certification, and policy components? 

8. What is the relationship between the number of state 
activities attended annually and the perceptions of 
the membership regarding the following variables: 
collective bargaining, state legislation, federal 
legislation, communication with members, intradiscipl inary 
affiliations, accreditation, certification, and policy 
components? • 

9. is there a significant difference among collective 
bargaining, state legislation, federal legislation, 
communication with members, intradiscipl inary 
affiliations, accreditation, certification, and policy 
components within different types of educational structures? 

10. Which of the educational structures (state or regional" 
department of education, comprehensive high school, area 
vocational school, commun i ty junior college, senior college 
or university, proprietary school, private trade school, 
and others) displays the greatest affiliation with 
educational unions and other union organizations? 

11. What is the percentage of responses as ranked by the 
membership concerning: the purpose of the AVA, "fringe 
benefits," ways the AVA could become involved with 
fcdcrnl legislation, and the number of times per yc.nr the 
AV Journal should bo published? 
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t'roci'd m'ti 

The sOMiple used In this study rcpresenled active members 
(i97'i-75) of the American Vocational Association located within the 
geographic limits of the United States. A mail questionnaire, 
accompanied by a demographic data sheet was the ' instrument and 
technique used for collecting the necessary information. The 
statistical methodology employed was Multiple Regression Analysis 
(MRA) and Analysis of Variance. In addition, certain questions were 
reported through the use of frequency distributions and percentages. 

A total of 21 independent variables, which identified eight 
components vital to the American Vocational Association were inves- • 
tigated relative to eight demographic variables. MRA was used to 
investigate the degree of contribution of each independent variable 
to the criterion variable (demographic data). Also, Analysis of 
Variance was used to investigate significant mean differences among 
the eight components relative to demographic data. 

Findings 

The dependent variable for Question 1, age, using MRA in the 
full model, displayed a multiple R of .0^)79 relative to the dependent 
variable age. The adjusted coefficient of determination (r^) was equal 
to ,00^)3 and the overall F-ratio 1,098 was not significant at the .05 
level. Hence, no further analysis was conducted. 

Level of ocodcmic education was the next dependent variable 
tested in the full model. The multiple R was equal to .1?J3. The 
adjusted coefficient of determination (R^) was equal to .083I with an 
overall F-ratio of 3.O676 which w.as significant at the .05 level. ' 
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'Ihc'ivMrlcKMl model I'or level ol ncndeiiilc (mIuc.ilIom showed ;m (k'') of 
.Oyj/ diid an ovcrnll K-ratio of l/.^06y. 'ihc variables, inLra- 
disciplinary affiliation (Item 7), collective bargaining, (Item 11), 
and intradiscipl inary affiliations (Item 23) were most predictive of 
level of academic education. 

Number of professional organizations in which current member- 
ship is held was the dependent variable tested in the full model. 
The multiple R was equal to .1161. The adjusted coefficient of 
determination (R ) was equal to .0756 with an overall F-ratio of 2.86^3 
which was significant at the .05 alpha level. The restricted model 
for number of professional organizations in which current membership . 
is held yielded a multiple R of .0967. The adjusted coefficient of 
determination (R ) was equal to .0910 with an overall F-ratio of 
16.9810 which was significant at the .05 level. The variables intra- 
disciplinary affiliations (item 7), certification (Item W) , and 
intradiscipl inary affiliations (item 28), were most predictive of 
number of professional organizations in which current membership is 
held. 

Years employed in vocational education was the next dependent 
variable investigated using the (MRA) full model. The multiple R 
was equal to .12^5. The adjusted coefficient of determination (R ) v/as 
equal to .08Mi with an overall F-ratio of 3.1017 which was significant 
nt Uio .05 lovo.l. The restricted model for ycnrii employed in 
vocational education yielded a multiple R of .0912. The luljusLcd 
coefficient of determination (R ) was equal to .0855. The F-rotio of 
15.9223 wos significant at the .05 level. The variables intradiscipl inary 
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.'lilt II, il Ions (iLrin /), collccLlvi bni'fjn I n ln(j ( IUmii II)» nnd IpcUmmI 
leyi'jlo Ion (Item 2u) , were foui^d Lo be most predicLive of years 
employed in vocational education. 

Years oP noneducational work experience was the dependent 
variable used in the full model (MRA) . The multiple R was equal to 
.06793. The adjusted coefficient of determination was equal to 
.02519 which yielded an F-ratio of I.5896. This was not significant 
at the .05 level, hence, no further analysis was conducted. 

Annual salary was investigated and identified as the dependent 
variable using the (MRA) full model. The multiple R was equal to 
.1269. The adjusted coefficient of determination was equal to .O869 
with an overall F-ratio of 3.1712 which was significant at the .05 
level. The restricted model for annual salary yielded a multiple R 
of .1079. The adjusted coefficient of determination (R^) of .0966 with 
an overall F-ratio of 9.533^ which was significant at the .05 level. 
The variable state legislation (Item h) , intradiscipl inary affiliations 
(Item 7), federal legislation (item 10), and policy components 
(Item 2M , v/ere found to be most predictive of annual saK-^ry. 

Attendance at an AVA national convention since 1970 was the 
dependent variable used in the (MRA) full model. The multiple R 
v/as equal to .132799. The adjusted coefficient of determination was 
equal to .0930^ with an overall F-ratio of 3.33979 which was signifi- 
cant at the .05 alpha, level. The restricted model for attendance at 
an AVA national convention since 1970 yielded a multiple R e(|ual to 
.10552. The adjusted coefficient of determination was equal to 
.09609 with an overall F-ratio of 11.18^^1 which was significant at 
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lh« .01, l(»vnl. Iho vnrlnbleu In' rfull^clp I liuiry /il 1' 1 1 lat loiin 
(iLciii /), col hic Live bargain Iny (I Loin II), do I icy components (iLcin 
13), policy components (Item 19), and federal leylsloLion (Item 20) , 
were found to be most predictive of attendance at an AVA national 
convention since 1970. 

Number of state activities attended annually was the last 
dependent variable investigated using MRA. The full model multiple 
R v/as equal to .O9696. The adjusted coefficient of determination was 
equal to .0556 and the overall F-ratio was 2.3^18. The restricted 
model for number of state vocational activities attended annually 
yielded a multiple R equal to .060^. The adjusted coefficient of 
determination was equal to .0565 and the overall F-ratio was 15. 386 
which was significant at the .05 level. The variables intradiscipl inary 
affiliations (item 7), and collective bargaining (item ll), were found 
to be most predictive of number of state activities attended annually. 

Analysis of variance was used to test mean differences among 
educational structures regarding the eight components. It was found 
that three concepts differentiated significantly among educational 
structures at the .05 alpha level. The three components which showed 
significant difference among the educational structures were: 
(1) state legislation, (2) intradiscipl inary affiliations, and 
(3) certification. That is, the categories listed as "others** 
(X"'i.O) ond comprehensive high schools (X«3.8) were more positively 
concerned about the concept of s tate^ leg is 1 at ion than were the privote 
trade schools (X=2.3). Senior colleges or universities (X='l.l), state 
or regional departments of education (X=3.9) and comprehensive high 
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•icTiooh; (X-vl*!;) vl(»w«d liil null;;. *|)| Innry aff I I InUon'; more poslilvdly 
Llian <*n'c«i voCiiLloMiil schools (X**j»l), Ceri: 1 1 lc«jLlot» wju vicwcil inoi e 
positively by comprehensive high schools (X-3.3) os opposed to state 
or regional departments of education (X^Z.S). However, state or 
regional departments of education (X=2.9) were more positive than 
private trade schools (X=1.3) concerning certification. 

Frequency distributions and percentages were reported for the 
purpose of: (1) identifying which educational structures displayed 
the greatest affiliation with educational unions and other union 
organizations, and (2) giving the percentage of response as ranked 
number one relative to the four ranked order items on the question- . 
nai re. 

It was found that approximately 77 percent of the sample who 
belonged to the Notional Education Association worked in either a 
comprehensive high school (51.3 percent) or an area vocationr/i school 
(25.9 percent). The majority of the sarnple who belonged to the 
American Federation of Teachers worked in either a comprehensive high 
school (32 percent), an area vocational school (36 percent) or were 
found in the categorical structure of "others" (20 percent). Also, 
70 percent of the individuals in the sample who belonged to other 
union organizations worked in a comprehensive high school (33.3 
percent) or a vocational school (36.^ percent). 

A surranory of the ranked order question (item 9) v/hich nsked 
the members to rank potential purpose of the AVA re*iulted in tiie 
fol lowing priori ty : 
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fK to (I('Vp1()1) /ill nwnr(Mi(v;' of currnil vur/ii louo I idnrJipr 
(MliicnUon prncticori v/.v rnnkccl nr, n I'lrsl priority by 
yi |)orc(5nt of the respondents. 

b. to provide staff within tlie AVA to conduct research 
vital to vocational education was ranked as a first 
priority by 21 percent of the respondents. 

c. to provide staff within the AVA for design of curricula 
was ranked as a first priority by 25 percent of the 
respondents • 

d. to provide staff assistance within the AVA for the 
establishment of district vocational associations 
v/as ranked as a first priority by 7 percent of the 
respondents. 

e. to serve as a national clearing house for the dissem- 
ination of STATE vocational legislation was ranked as 
a first priority by 1^ percent of the respondents. 

A summary of the rank order question (item lo), v/hich asked the, 

members to rank several "fringe benefits" that could be sponsored by 

the AVA indicated the following results: 

— does not apply was ranked as a first choice by 27 
percent of the respondents. 

a. professional liability was ranked as a first choice by 
^2 percent of the respondents. 

b. dental liability plans were ranked as a first choice by 
15 percent of the respondents. 

c. salary protection plans v/as ranked as a first choice by 
11 p'^rcent of the respondents. 

d. credit unions v/as ranked as a first choice by 5 percent 
of the respondents. 

A summary of the rank order question (Item 18), which asked the 

members to rank the v/ays the AVA could become involved in federal 

legislation resulted in the following data: 

a. to provide background information to congressmeri 
and senators was ranked as a first priority by ^9 
percent of the respondents. 
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" I). In provlilcs AVA conLiVil ^I'l lco .'iss I Mancr* lo Iiwjp;- 
lolor**. for ih(i drnftliMi of hills v/;r. rnnhwj ;i 
i irst priority by 30 peicent of Llie rcspondeiiLs , 

c. to solicit support from unions i'or pendincj vocational 
higislntion wns ranked or, a First priority by 11 
percent of the respondents. 

d. to establish a mechanism for assessing the impact 

of specific legislation was ranked as a first priority 
by 6 percent of the respondents. 

e. to provide members with information of pending- 
approved legislation was ranked as a first priority 
by h percent of the respondents. 

A summary of the ranked order question (Item 25), which asked the 

members to select the number of times per year the AV Journal should 

be published resulted in the following data: 

a. Twelve times a year was ranked as a first choice by 
27 percent of the , respondents . 

b. Nine times a year was ranked as a first choice by 
27 percent of the respondents. 

c. Four times a year was ranked as a first choice by ^0 
percent of the respondents. 

d. Two times a year was ranked as a first chioce by 3 
percent of the respondents. 

e. One time a year was ranked as a first choice by 3 
percent of the respondents. 



Conclusions 



The data reported in this section evaluated: (1) each of the 
dependent variables relevant to the independent variables, (2) signif- 
icant mean (liffcrences among the eiuht identified components within 
the different types of educational structures, and (3) frequency 
distributions and percentages as reported with educational unions and 
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oihor iiiiloii /il I I I loii'i In ndtll Ion to iJim pcrccnl /wjc oI Wvul choice? 
among the rank order questions on the questionnaire. 

Question I 

This question investigated which Items as identified on the 

questionnaire and categorized as one of the eight components 

important to the AVA was most predictive to the age of respondents in 
the sample. The overall F-ratio I.O98 was not significant at the 

.05 alpha level. Therefore, no conclusions are generated concerning 
this variable. 

Question 2 

The second dependent variable to be investigated was level of 
academic education relative to the eight components. The overall 
F-ratio (3.O676) was significant at the .05 level. The restricted 
model yielded an F-ratio of 17-5067 which was significant at the .05 
level. The restricted model indicated three of the independent 
variables as most meaningful to level of academic education. The 
variables which best predicted level of academic education were: 
(1) intradiscipl inary affiliations (item 7''-which stated that 
vocational educators should belong to more than one professional 
organization); (2) collective bargaining (item ll--which stated the 
AVA should provide legal advice for local organizations involved 
in collocLivt; bargaining for vocational educntorn); and (3) intra- 
discipl inary affiliations (item 23--which staled the AVA should solicit 
membership f rom non-vocat lonal educators). Therefore, the following 
conclusions concerning Question 2 are: 
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1. "Ilwj fill I iHoclol ."iccoiHih I for i'i|)|)r(»xlm.iU! ly clcjlil 
(>prcnil of iht! totol v.ii inncn iir.liwj [Ua 7.\ indrpendfMit 
vorlnblos. The rcstricLcd model indicated only three 
independent variables v/ere necessary to provide the 
unique inTormation relevant to level of education. 
The restricted model accounted Tor approximately 9 
percent of the explainable variance. Since less than 
10 percent of the total variance was explainable, 
caution should be used regarding any interpretation 

of the data. 

2. Level of education was uniquely and positively related 
to intradiscipl inary affiliations (Items 7 and 23). 

3. Level of education was uniquely and negatively related 
to collective bargaining (Item 11). 

Hence, it could be assumed that an increase in level of academic 

education reduces the need to seek financial or job security in union 

type organizations. It would appear that level of academic education 

also broadens the educational horizons of the sampled membership. 

Thot is, level of academic education seems to contribute to the 

desire of the membership to affiliate with intradiscipl inary fields. 

This could have inference to a more integrated and global approach 

to vocational education. Therefore, the philosophical views vocational 

educators hold may be dependent upon their level of academic education. 

Increases in academic preparation may result in a less traditional 

approach to vocational education. 

Question 3 

The next dependent variable investigated was number of profes- 
fiionol orgnnizotions in whi ch. current inember<'.hi p is held and the 
relationship between the eight components. The full model F-rntio 
v/c)S e(|ual to 2.86^l3 v/hich was significant at the .05 level. The 
restricted model yielded an F-ratio of 16. 9810 which was significant 
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'U^lUti AVj lovol. The rontrlcLi I modol Ind IcnLc^l lli.U iUvro ol tlu: 
inclcpciidcMiL voriobles most: mean I'ul to number of profess iona I 
organizations in which current membership is held were: (l) intra- 
disciplinary affiliations (Item 7"which stated vocational educators 
should belong to more than one professional organization); (2) cer- 
tification (Item l6~-which stated the AVA should encourage states to 
investigate alternative methods of teacher and administrative cer- 
tification); and (3) intradiscipl inary aff i 1 iations ( I tem 23— wh i ch 
stated the AVA should solicit membership from non-vocational 
educators). Conclusions concerning the relationship between number 
of professional organizations in which current membership is held 
and the 21 independent variables are: 

1. The full model using the 21 independent variables 
accounted for approximately 8 percent of the total 
variance while the restricted model identified 
three independent variables which accounted' for 
approximately 9 percent of the explainable variance. 
Hence, interpretation of the findings should be 
viewed cautiously. 

2. Number of professional organizations in which 
current membership is held is uniquely and 
positively related to intradiscipl inary affiliations 
(Items 7 and 23). 

3. Number of professional organizations in v^/hich current 
membership is held is uniquely and negatively related 
to certification (item 16). 

The number of professional organizations and academic level of 

education appears to contribute to intradiscipl inary affiliations. 

It could be assumed that the AVA as an organization lias followed a 

policy of isolation resulting in members seeking other professional 

organizations to satisfy their needs to associate outside the field 

of vocational education. It is^ interesting to note that the more • - 
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InLcrcstcd in certification. Nonce, cert i Fi cot ion inoy be more mean- 
ingful to those members who do not seek to integrate or explore o 
more broadened concept of vocational education. If these conclusions 
can be assumed as realistic, then role conflict is a reality which 
exists within the ranks of the AVA membership. 

Question k 

This question reported tlie relationship betv;een years employed 

in vocational education and the eight components. The overall F~ratio 

for tlie full model was equal to 3.1017 which was significant at the 

.05 level. The restricted model yielded an F-ratio of 15.9223 which 

was significant at the .05 level. The restricted model indicated 

the following variables contributed the most information concerning 

years employed in vocational education: (I) intradi sci pi i nary 

affiliations (Item 7--which stated vocational educators should belong 

to more than one professional organization); (2) collective bargaining 

(Item Il--which stated the AVA should provide legal advice for local 

organizations involved in collective bargaining for vocational 

educators); and (3) federal legPslation (Item 20 — which stated the 

origin and development of the Vocational Education Act of I963 was 

greatly influenced by the AVA efforts). Conclusions concerning the 

relationship betv/een years employed in vocotlonni education nnd the 

21 independent voriables were: 

I. The full model using the 21 irulopondonl v;irinblo'; 
accounted for approximately 8 percent of the total 
variance while the restricted model identified three ' ' 
independent variables which accounted for approximately 
9 percent of the explainable variance. Hence, 
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2. Years employed in vocational education is uniquely 
and positively related to intradiscipl inary afriii- 
ations (Item 7) and federal legislation (Item 20). 

3. Years employed in vocational education is uniquely 
and negatively related to collective bargaining 
(Item 11). 

It could be implied that the longer an individual is in 
vocational education the more concerned one becomes about Federal 
legislation and other professional groups. It may also be assumed 
that the longer one is in vocational education a greater degree of 
academic education is achieved and membership in more professional 
organizations is desired. This could then result in the reduction 
for a need to seek financial security through the process of 
collective bargaining. Therefore, increased exposure to professionally 
oriented stimuli could reduce role conflict within vocational education. 

Question 5 

The dependent variable investigated in this question v/as years 
of non-educational work experience as relevant to the eight com- 
ponents. The full model F-ratio was equal to K5896 v/hich v/as not 
significant at the .05 level. Therefore, no further analysis was 
conducted. 

Question 6 

The sixth dependent variable lnvei;L Ignted was I'lnntu'il n.ilary 
relevant to the eight components* The overall F-ratio for the full 
model v;as equal to 3.l7i2 which was significant at the .05 level. 
The restricted model yielded an F-ratio of 9.5332 which was significant 
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ni/ilu» .05 l(iVol. T1k». rostrlcLi ' niodol sliowod Llio fullov/huj' 
variables contributod Lha most iiironnat Ion conccrnincj annual salary: 
(1) state legislation (item ^--wliich stated the AVA should assist 
vocational leaders in their attempts to influence STATE legislation 
for vocational education); (2) intradiscipl inary affiliations 
(item y^'-v^hich stated vocational educators sliould belong to more than 
one professional organization); (3) federal legislation (item 12-- 
v;hich stated the origin and development of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 was greatly influenced by AVA efforts); {h) policy 
components (item I9— which stated the AVA should sponsor state and 
regional workshops concerning special issues in vocational education); 

(5) intradi sc ipl inary affiliations (item 23"-which stated the AVA 
should solicit membership from non-vocational educators); and 

(6) policy components (item 2h — whicli stated the AVA sliould assist 
special vocational interest groups in attempts to provide input into 
Slate Plans for vocational education). Conclusions concerning the 
relationship between annual salary and the 21 independent variables 
were: 

1. Tiie full model using tlie 21 independent variables 
accounted for approximately 9 percent of the total 
variance while the restricted model identified six 
independent variables which accounted for 10 percent 
of the explainable variance. 

2. Annual salary is uniquely and positively related to 
slate legislation (ltemM» intradiscipl inary 

nffi nations (items 7 and 23) » and federal legis- 
lation (Item 12) . 

3. ' Annual salary is uniquely and negatively related to 

policy components (items 19 and 2^). 
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V/hilc nniuinl solnry npponr' Lo l)o poslUvoly rolviLcd Lo Lhor.o 
Cypcs of concepts associated with progressive thoughts in vocational 
education, the data also indicated a negative contribution regarding 
hov/ the AVA should become involved in state activities. Hence, 
inferences may be concluded that traditionally, for the practitioner 
in the field, an increase in annual salary has been uniquely associated 
v/ith negotiations through 'union type activities at the local level. 
This might result in role conflict regarding how the membership 
perceives the AVA becoming involved in state activities. 

Question 7 

The seventh dependent variable under study was frequency of 
attendance at an AVA national convention since 1970 relevant to the 
eight components. The full model F-ratio v/as equal to 3.3398 v/hich 
v/as significant at the .05 level. The restricted model displayed an 
F-ratio of ll.lS^i'l which was significant at the .05 alpha level. 
The restricted model displayed the following variables as contributing 
most significantly to attendance at an AVA national convention since 
1970: (1) intradiscipl inary affiliations (Item 7--which stated 
vocational educators should belong to more than one profess ioria 1 
organization; (2) collective bargaining (Item 11 — which stated the 
AVA should provide legal advice for local organizations involved in 
collective bcirgaining for vocational educators); (3) policy com- 
ponents (Item 13"--which stated provisions should bo mnkIc to permit 
members to affiliate with more than one division such as agriculture, 
home economics, trade and industrial, within the AVA); {h) policy • 
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coiniMMicnls (llciit I'J— which lUnU I l\m AVA should sponsor sioK^ iuu\ 
rccjioru-jl workshops concerning special issues in vocational education) 
nnd (5) federal legislation (Item 20— which stated the orifjin and 
development of the Vocational Education Act of I963 was greatly 
influenced by AVA efforts). 

Conclusions concern ing^ the relationship between frequency of 

\ 

attendance at an AVA national convention since 1970 and the 21 
independent variables were:' 

1. The full model using the 21 independent variables 
accounted for approximately 9 percent of the total 
variance. The restricted model identified five 
independent variables which accounted for approximately 
10 percent of the variance. 

2. Attendance at an AVA national convention since 1970 
was uniquely and positively related to (a) intra- 
disciplinary affiliations (Item 7), (b) policy com- 
ponents (Items 13 and 19), and (c) federal legislation 
(Item 20). 

3. Attendance at an AVA national convention since 1970 
is uniquely and negatively related to collective 
bargain ing ( I tem 11).' 

It might be generalized that individuals attending recent 

national conventions have a more global view of vocational education 

and are more flexible to change which reduces the need for col lect i ve 

bargaining. Through the strengthening of state activities and 

legislative activities, provisions could be incorporated which would 

allow the vocational instructor in the field to attend AVA national 

cofivtMitionn , which would add to the profess iono I dovclopiiuinl of 

vocat iono I instructors • 
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Ihc last dependent variable invest hjated using HulLiple 
Regression Analysis was number of state activities attended annually 
relevant to the eight components. The overall F-ratio for the full 
model was 2.3/1I8 which v/as significant at the .05 level. The 
restricted model displayed an F-ratio of 15.386 which was -significant 
at the .05 level. The restricted model showed the following 
variables contributed the most significant information concerning 
number of state activities attended annually: (l) intradiscipl inary 
affiliations (item 7--which stated vocational educators should belong 
to more than one professional organization).; and (2) collective 
bargaining (Item 11— which stated the AVA should provide legal advice 
for local organizations involved in collective bargaining for 
vocat ion a 1 educators) . 

Conclusions concerning the relationship between number of state 
activities attended annually and the 21 independent variables were: 

1. The full model accounted for approximately 6 
percent of the total variance while the restricted 
model identified tv/o independent variables which 
accounted for approximately 6 percent of the 
explainable variance. Interpretation associated 

with this question should be viewed v/ith circum- * 
spection because of the limited predictive 
informat ion . 

2. Number of state activities attended annually is 
uniquely and positively related to intradiscipl inary 
aff 1 1 iations (l tern 7) . 

3. Nuriilj(»r of state activities attendcsd ;inmicilly is 
uni(|Uoly and negatively related to collective 
bargaining ( I tcm 1 1) . 
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An voL.il loiKil cMlucdLors -imi ncUvuly Involved In uuWm 
vuciiLlon.jl iJcLlvllleb Lhey tend (o hroudon iholr uduc.iLlon.H 
horizons and desire lo associate with other educational disciplines. 
This also could be considered to be a positive step in professional 
grov/th and development which once again would reduce the need to 
seek financial security through the process of collective bargaining. 
Hence, vocational education activities which are professionally 
oriented could strengthen the profession, and create a more positive 
role concept. This, in turn, could lead to vocational .^djcators 
challenging the other educational disciplines \/ith philosophical 
direction and integration. 

Question 9 

Assumptions derived from the analysis of variance, v/hich 
determined significant mean differences among the eight components 
within the different types of educational structures revealed three 
concepts which were significantly different at the .05 alpha level. 
That is, the category others (X=^.0) and comprehensive high schools 
(X=3.8) revealed a more positive attitude regarding state legislation 
as opposed to private trade schools (X=2.3). Therefore, role conflict 
could exist between individuals who are employed in these types of 
educational institutions regarding the involvement of the AVA in 
state legislation. 

The next concept which differentiated among Institutions v/nn 
Intradl scipl inary affiliations. Senior colleges or universities 
(X=^.l), state or regional departments of education (X=3.9) and 
comprehensive high schools (X=3.5) displayed a more positive attitude 
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rayarciiny Lho coiicopL of liUrodi: I pi I nary alTi I iatiun.s as oppoiicd 
to area vocationaf schools (X«*3.U supporting the theory that 
bureaucratic structure or type of institution are related to an 
individual's professional orientation. Hence, role conflict cou.ld 
exist betv^een these types of institutions regarding intradiscipl inary 
affiliation.*; That is, senior colleges or universities and state or 
regional departments of education have more of an opportunity For 
integrated exposure at various educational levels than the area 
vocational schools. 

Comprehensive high schools (X=3.3) differentiate or were more 
positive regarding the concept of certification as opposed to state 
or regional departments of education (X=2.9)« However, it should be 
noted that state or.regional departments of education were not as 
negative concerning this concept as private trade schools (X=1.3)« 
Conflict or incongruencies regarding certification and the specified 
educational structures could imply serious philosophical differences. 
That is, the means by which teacher certification is acquired differs 
for vocational and academic instructors employed in public schools. 
Therefore, increased role conflict could be expected when certification 
procedures are considerably inconsistent for both groups. 

Quest ion 10 

The tlntional Education Association Is the lnr<iej;t union type 
educational organization represented in this study. The majority of 
tliose viUo are members of the NEA work in either comprehensive high 
schools (51 percent) or area vocational schools (26 percent). The • 
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iHJiiorhy of lh(' ^.-unplo v/ho nro im Ihm'S of llio AntMrh./m rrdrr/n I nn 
of Tcochcrs work In comprehensive high schools (32 percent), orca 
vocational schools (36 percent) or the category '*oLhors*' (20 percent). 
The majority of those in the sample who belong to the category of 
other union type organizations work, in either comprehensive high 
scihools (33 percent) or area vocational schools (36 percent). There"* 
fore, union type organizations in this study was most strongly 
associated with comprehensive high schools and area vocational schools 
which could imply a dualistic type of professional need existing 
within tliese institutions. 



Question II 

The rank order statements revealed the following results: 

1. Providing background information to congressmen and 
senators received the highest ranking ('^9 percent) 
regarding ways the AVA should become involved i.n 
federal legislation. 

2. Professional liability received the highest ranking 
{kl percent) regarding the offering of '^fringe 
benefits** by the AVA. 

3. Publication of the AV Journal four times a year 
received the highest ranking (^0 percent) regarding 
the frequency of distribution. It should be noted 
that nine times a year was ranked as number one by 
27 percent and 12 times a year received a number one 
ranking by another 27 percent of the sample. Therefore, 
while ^0 percent desired publication of the AV Journal 
four times a year, 5^ percent believed it should, be 
published either nine or 12 times a year. 

To develop on ov;nreness of currci»t vocntionnl l(!iicluir 
education practice as a potential purpose of the AVA 
received the highest ranking (32 percent) by the 
sainpl ed members • 

The rank order statements hopefully indicated what the typical 
vocational educator belonging to the AVA viewed as most important as 
categorized and presented in the questionnaire. 
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^ INM-hnpn Uic» iiioM ovornrclili i I liulhwj o\ Llilo Mudy w«if. tlio 
liiipl icoUon Lhc)t vocational cducoLors who v/erc expoiiod Lo prolciioionol 
types of stimuli seemed to possess a nontradi tionol approacli to the 
issues concerning the AVA. In general, the membership in the sample 
seemed to be in agreement with many of the activities that have 
resulted from the goals and objectives of the AVA. However, to 
rurther reduce conflict and unite vocational educators along with 
other educators who support this discipline can only add to the 
advancement of the profession which should be encouraged. Change 
provides stimulation for the search and discovery of knowledge which 
in itself is a requirement for professionalism. 

Recommendat ions 

Tlie findings and conclusions of this study can provide a rationale 
for the American Vocational Association to act or move in a positive 
direction regarding goal priorities. To act upon this study does not 
necessarily mean to incorporate the suggested recommendations. However 
it should provide the motivation for developing a plan of action for 
coping v^ith the attitudes of the membership regarding the direction 
of the AVA. Tradition and accomplishment has been a* stimulating force 
for the AVA and its membership but the future growth of this organiz- 
ation is also of extreme importance. Growth and unity are essential 
components for projecting success within tlie American Vocational 
Association. Ciiancje can provide tlie rieoded direction wliilc urJiHj 
tradition as a basis for the advancement of tliis organization. 
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'llicMrrurcs lh(* lollov/Iiiy I'ocoinim mI/iL I oiut ioV(W»h?cl I'lom tho (.o I h«cl. I on 
and analysis oT the data could provide Llils iicccssary direction. 

I'or Turther llcscarch 

1. The AVA as an organization should attempt to develop 

a research unit within the structure of this organization 
which would coordinate and define. priori tics for 
research activities with colleges and universities 
involved in vocational education. 

2. More effective and efficient communication needs Lo 
be established in utilizing the resources of those 
institutions of higher learning which are challenged 
with the theoretical problems of vocational education. 
A process for accomplishing this suggestion needs to be 
investigated by the AVA. 

3. Research should be conducted within the various states 
and coordinated by the AVA in order to determine the 
more immediate professional needs of vocational educators 
and to provide direction for state vocational organizations. 

k. Through research efforts the AVA should examine the 

effects of educational structure upon the philosophical 
and professional development of vocational educators. 



For Change 

1. Since collective bargaining does not contribute strongly 
to professional needs of the membership, it is- suggested 
that the AVA continue its present policy of non- 
involvement concerning this, issue. 

2. Vocational educators appear to seek union type organizations 
for their financial needs. Therefore, the AVA should 
attempt to establish communication and feedback system 
with such organizations for the purpose of maintaining 

an up-to-date awareness of the pragmatic problems 
encountered by vocational educators concerning financial 
needs . 

3. The AVA as on extension of tlicir communication proccriS, 
should investigate ways to transmit Information to all 
vocational educators (members and non-members). This 
could be accomplished through a. periodic publicatioii of 

a newsletter which would alert all vocational educators , 
to the goals and activities of the AVA. 
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nccdfj of the nicinbcrshi p. The AVA niiyhL consider tho 

inclu:;ion of those educalory who desire loiowledfjc of 

Lliis dificiplinc throujjii membership In a professional 
orgi-jnizotlon such as the AVA. 

5. The need for the AVA to become involved in special 
interest groups and legislation at the state level 
seemed to contribute negatively to annual salary. 
This may have resulted from membership in union type 
organizations. Hence, if state vocational organizations 
could be strengthened and become more actively involved 
with vocational problems, it could minimize the need 

for vocational educators to seek union type organizations. 
The strengthening of state vocational organizations 
could be a major priority of the AVA during this next 
decade. 

6. The AVA might consider changing the date of the national 
convention to coordinate more effectively with vocational 
instructor's work schedules. Also, the AVA should 
investigate ways release time could be acquired for the 
instructor in the field. This could provide the 
necessary direction needed by vocational administrators 
for accomplishing this objective. 

7. The AVA as an organization might emphasize, as a possible 
goal, the investigation of philosophical concepts as they 
relate to bureaucratic settings. That is, those 
educational structures less integrated wi th other educa- 
tional disciplines appear to be more negative toward 
intradiscipllnary affiliation. Also, private trade 
schools seemed to have unique att i tudes, whi ch have not 
been recognized by the AVA, as indicated by their negative 
attitude tov/ard state legislation and certification. 
Hence, prevailing philosophical concepts In vocational 
education is an issue the AVA should recognize and 
investigate. 

8. The unification of all vocational educators and the 
identification of common problems in the field could 
also be a major consideration of the AVA during this 
next (locnde. VocotionnI cducnLors in ihi'; study noiMUfMl' 
lo ;)S!;()clnLa more pos 1 1 Ivo |)ror(».ssl()n.il action wllh Ix^th 
Intro and Inter disciplinary aff I I InL lonv.. A bosic slop 
for" providing both unification and integration could be 
the investigation for the need of divisional grouping 
within the AVA. 
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APPENDIX A 

Cover Letter to AVA Sampled Members 
Follow-Up Letter //I to AVA Sampled Members 
Follow-Up Letter ill to AVA Sampled Members 



Tlin PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVCIISITY 
Oo|>()i'Uii(M)l of V« '.iiL loiia I l(hi(WUl()h 

* 2h7 Chambers Bui Iding 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 



January, 1975 



Dear Col league: 

A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTSl 1 ! 1 1 1 ! 

Certainly your thoughts and expertise as a vocational educator are 
worth much more and are of vital importance in the study about to 
be initiated. 

The Purpose of the investigation is to study the role perceptions 
of vocational educators as they relate to the present goals and 
objectives of the American Vocational Association. The study is 
being conducted by the Department of Vocational Education, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Vocational Education has experienced many changes during the past, 
and future predictions appear to support this continued trend. 
The AVA is the largest professional organization t'^at services 
vocational educators, therefore, it becomes extremely important to 
obtain a spectrum of members' beliefs regarding changes, if any, 
that they believe should occur within the AVA. 

Your contribution, through completion of the enclosed questionnaire, 
is most important to the ultimate success of this inquiry. Your 
identification is carefully coded so as to provide complete con- 
fidentiality. A preaddressed postage paid envelope is enclosed for 
convenient return of your completed questionnaire. 

Thank you in advance for your most valued assistance. Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 



Angelo C. Gi 1 1 i , Sr. 

Prorcisrior (un\ Cluiirinnn 
Graduate Studies ond Research 

ACG/gc 
Enclosure 
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II. MEHMSYLVANI STATi: UN I VUl S I l Y 
DopnrLiiiciiiL of V(» ,ji:lonijl Lducntion 

IK} Chanil)cr5 Bui IdiiKj 
University Park, Pennsylvanio 16802 



January, 1975 



Dear Col league: 

A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS!!!!!!! 

Certainly your thoughts and expertise as a vocational educator are 
worth much more and are of vital importance in the study about to 
be initiated. 

The Purpose of the investigation is to study the role perceptions 
of vocational educators as they relate to tlie present goals and 
objectives of the American Vocational Association^ The study is 
being conducted by the Department of Vocational Education, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Vocational Education has experienced many changes during the past, 
and future predictions appear to support this continued trend. 
The AVA is the largest professional organization that services 
vocational educators, therefore, it becomes extremely important to 
obtain a spectrum of members* beliefs regarding changes, if any, 
that they believe should occur within the AVA. 

Your contribution, through completion of the enclosed questionnaire, 
is most important to the ultimate success of this inquiry. Your 
identification is carefully coded so as to provide complete con- 
fidentiality. A preaddressed postage paid envelope is enclosed for 
convenient return of your completed questionnaire. 

Thank you in advance for your most valued assistance. Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 



Angel o C. Gi 1 1 i , Sr. 
Professor Cliiiinnnn 
Graduate Studies and Kescnrch 



ACG/gc 
Enclosure 
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Till. IMIMNSYLVANI ^ STATt UN I Vlillfi I I Y 
Uepartiiient of oLionol KducaLlon 

2k7 Chambers Building 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 



January 17, 1975 



Dear Col league: 

A few weeks ago a questionnaire was sent out inviting you to partici- 
page in a study regarding the professional direction of the American 
Vocational Association. 

We know filling out a questionnaire can be a laborious task and 
^ frequently one questions whether the results will have anv practical 
value. 

Well, just relax. . .congrueacies and incongruencies will be reported 
in research form to the American Vocational Association. To date, 
the American Vocational Association has been most helpful in their 
contribution to this investigation. They have done their part, we 
kna'/ you will do your part. 

In case you have misplaced the previous questionnaire, one has been 
enclosed. We hope you can take a 15 minute coffae break and give us 
the very valuable data you possess— your opinion. 

Once again, this information will be completely confidential. A 
preaddressed postage paid envelope is enclosed for convenient return 
of your completed questionnaire. 

Thank you for your assistance. Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 



Angelo C. Gi 1 1 i , Sr. 
Professor and Chairman 
Graduate SLudicj; and Kcucarch 



ACGAjc 
Enclosure 
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INI im:nnsylvani diati: iimivi'ksi rv 

\)t^u\nu\n\\l ol V<'.iLl(,nnl Lduc.jLloM 
^ 2^7 Chombors Bui Idiruj 

University Park, Pennsylvania l60O2 



January 28, 1975 



Dear Fellow AVA Member: 

During the past month, you were contacted several times relative 
to a study of the role perceptions of vocational education as 
tiiey relate to tlie present goals and objectives of tlie American 
Vocational Association. About hO percent of the total sample 
has responded so far and we are anxious to receive replies from 
the otiiers before beginning our analysis of the returns. 

Your participation is most important and we hope you will help 
us. Will you take the few minutes required, complete the enclosed 
questionnaire, and return it to us in the preaddressed postage 
paid envelope. As promised earlier, a summary of the results will 
be sent to you. 

Thank you in advance for your assistance. 

Sincerely, 



Angelo C. Gi 1 1 i , Sr.. 
Professor and Chairman 
Graduate Studies and Research 

ACG/gc 
Enclosure 
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The Ponnsylvnnia Stotc University • Identifier 



Listed below is a series of items concerning demographic 
information that will be utilized in tins study in addition to Llic 
attaclied questionnaire. Please complete each item by filling in 
the blanks or by placing an appropriate clieck mark. 



1 . Date of bi rth year. 

2. Please clieck the highest level of education completed: 

No degree 

Associate 

Baccalaureate ' 

Masters 

Doctorate 



3, Indicate the number of professional organizations in which current 
membership is held. 



h. Indicate the number of years employed in vocational education. 



5. Please make an appropriate check mark to indicate current member- 
ship in the foliating union type organizations that is most 
beneficial . (Check one only. ) 

American Association of University Professors 

American Federation of Teachers 

National Education Association 

Other union organizations 

Does not apply 

6. Indicate the total number of years of trade experience prior to 
entering the field of education. 

7. Please state annual salary (prior to deductions). 



8. Please make an appropriate check mark to indicate the nature of 
presen*: employment. 

a. state or regional department of education 

b. comprehensive high school 

c. area vocational school 

d. community junior college 

c. scMiior college or university 

f. proprietary school 

g. private trade school 

h. others 



9. Have attended an AVA national convention since 1970. yes 

no 

10. Please state the approximate number of state vocational activities 
that you attend annually. 
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LiMeiJ IjcIuw is 0 licrlci; ul i Loinii coiictiriilny di'im)(jr.i|jli it; 
inrormation that will be utilized in this study in addition to the 
attached questionnaire. Please complete each item by Pilling in 
the blanks or by placing an appropriate check mark, 

1 . Date of b i rth year. 

2. PI ease check the highest level of education completed: 

No degree 

Associate 

Baccalaureate 

Mas ters 

Doctorate 

3. indicate the number of professional organizations in wliich current 
membership is held. 

Indicate the number of years employed in vocational education. 



5. Please make an appropriate check mark to indicate current member- 
ship in the fol lowing €nion type organizations that is most 
beneficial . (Check one only . ) 

American Association of University Professors 

American Federation ,of Teachers 

National Education Association 

Other union organizations 

Does not apply 

6. Indicate the total number of years of trade experience prior to 
entering the field of education. 

7. Please state annual salary (prior to deductions). 

8. Please make an appropriate check mark to indicate the nature of 
present employment. 

a. state or regional department of education 

b. comprehensive high school 

c. area vocational school 

d. community junior college 

e. senior college or university 

f. proprietary school 

ij. private trade school 

li. others 



9. Have attended an AVA national convention since 1970. yes 

no . • 

10. Please state the approximate number of state vocational activities 
that you attend annually. 
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IdenLiller 

Survey CtucsL ionna i ro 
Please indicate your choice for each statement below: 

1. A program describing the interpretation and evaluation of enacted 
vocational legislation should be presented eacli year at tlie 
national convention. 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. agree 

d. agree with reservation 

e. disagree 

2. The AVA should support national work stoppage action which involves 
vocat ional educators . 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. agree 

d. agree with reservation 

e. disagree 

3* Tlie AVA should encourage collective bargaining. 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. agree 

d. agree wi th reservation 

e. disagree 

h. Tlie AVA should assist vocational leaders in their attempts to 
influence STATE legislation for vocational education. 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. agree 

d. agree with reservation 

e. disagree 

5. Tlie. AVA should sponsor STATE seminars in specialized vocational 
areas . 

a. completely agree 

I), strongly agree 

c. agree 

d. agree with reservation 

e. di Gogrce 
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6. lyplcnl AVA nuNiihcrf; lw'»vo nulMcUjiiL opporLim I ly to provide 
liipHl hilo LIm' oi'<)(iMl'/oLkiii. 

a. coiiiplolcly agree 

!)♦ lilrongly agree ' 

c. ncjree 

d. agree v/ith reservation 

e. disagree 

7. Vocal ionnl educators should belong to more than one professional 
organization, 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. agree 

d.. agree with reservation 

e. disagree 

8. The AVA should not become involved with issues of program 
accreditation with regard to vocational institutions. 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c, agree 

d, agree with reservation 

e. disagree 

9. Several potential purposes of the AVA are listed below* Please 
rank them in order of their importance to the profession. 

first a, to develop an awareness of current vocational 

teacher education practices. 
second b. to provide staff within the AVA to conduct 

research vital to vocational education. 
third c. to provide staff within the AVA for design of 

vocational curricula. 
fourth d. to provide staff assistance within the AVA 

for the establishment of district vocational 

associations. 

fifth e. to serve as a national clearinghouse for the 

dissemination of STATE vocational legislation. 

10. Several "fringe benefits*' that could be sponsored by the AVA 
are listed below. Rank a, b, c, and d in their order of 
importance. If "does not apply" is selected, check that blank 
and ignore ranking, 

f irol: a. professional 1 labi 1 ily 

second b. denla) liability plans 

Lliird c. salary protection plans 

fourth d. credit unions 

does not apply 
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\\. Mm AVA *Ji(uil(l provide? \vju ' .i<lvlc<> lor |r>c,il ()r(|;ni I I(mis 
ImVoIvimI In (.(jIIucLIvu l>/li I ii I ikj \uv VO(.ii l I uiin I uduc.iLois . 

ii. completely ncjrcc 

!>• sLroiujIy agree 

c. nqrcc 

cl, ayree v/ith reservation 

e. disagree 

12. Tlic origin and development of the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968 was greatly influenced by AVA efforts. 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. agree 

d. agree with reservation 

e. disagree 

13. Provisions should be made to permit members to affiliate with 
more than one division such as agriculture, home economics, 
trade and industrial, within the AVA. 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. agree 

d. agree with reservation 

e. disagree 

1^. The AVA should be a national organization without affiliation 
with state vocational organizations. 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. agree 

d. agree with reservation 

e. disagree 

15. Divisional grouping such as agriculture, home economics, trade 
and industrial, within the AVA is desirable because it emphasizes 
the attainment of divisional goals as a priority factor. 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. agree 

d. agree with reservation 

e. disagree 

16. l l)o AVA should oncourngc slater; to invest ig.Ur nl InrniH ive 
methods ol' teacher and admin i stral. ive corti ficntion. 

a. completely agree 

I), strongly agree 

c. aqree , . 

d. agree with reserv*otion 

e. di sagree 
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ly. Oni.ini/.M.ioni, such as tho 1' LionnI rdiiciL ion Assoc In L Ion , 
AimM'i(:;in Fodcjrntion of Tcnch(»r«>, nnd Anitsricnn Asnocinllon 
of Univcriiity Professors, reduce the need for an organization 
such as the AVA, 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c, agree 

d. agree v/ith reservation 

e. disagree 



18. Several ways the AVA could become involved in federal legis- 
lation are listed belov/. Please rank them in their order of 
importance to the profession. 

to provide background information to congress- 
men and senators . 

to provide AVA central office asuistance to 
legislators for the drafting of bills, 
to solicit support from unions for pending 
voca t i ona 1 1 eg i s 1 a t i on . 

to establish a mechanism for assessing in the 
impact of specific legislation, 
to provide members v/ith information of 
pending-approved legislation. 

19» The AVA should sponsor state and regional workshops concerning 
special issues in vocational education. 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. agree 

^ d. agree with reservation 

e. disagree 



first 


a. 


second 


b. 


third 


c. 


fourth 


d. 


fifth 


e. 



20. The origin and development of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 v/as greatly influenced by AVA efforts. 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. agree 

d. agree with reservation 

e. disagree 



21. The AVA should develop and distribute a newsletter to all 

vocational educators (including vocational educators v/ho are 
non-mcnil)er<; of AVA). 



completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. aqrcc 

d. agree with reservation 

e. disagree 
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n. cc)iii|)loLely *i{)rc<! 

I), iilronyly agree 

c. ncn'oo 

•'luroe v/i Lli reservation 

e. disagree 

23. Tho AVAf5houkl liolicit mcinlMjrr.hi p from non-vnc;ilionn I oduc.'iLors. 

a. completely agree 

I), strongly agree 

c. a(jr(jc 

d. agree witli reservation 

0. disagree 

V\. Thr: AVA should n'.»;ij;t i;p(jci;il vo(:.:ition.]l InicrcM ijroiip!. in 
atLempLG to provide input into State tMans for vocational 
education. 

a. completely agree 

b. strongly agree 

c. agree 

d. agree v;ith reservation 

e. disagree 



25. Please select the number of times per year the AV Journal 
should be publ ished. 

12 times 

9 times 

h t imes 

2 times 

1 t ime 
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Idcntif icntion of Issues nnd Data Coding 

Policy ComponcnLs. This concept: was expressed in the following 
items on the questionnaire, 

A. Several potential purposes oF the AVA are listed below. 
Please rank them in order of their importance to the 
profess ion (1 tern 9) • 

(1) To develop an awareness of current vocational 
teacher education practices. 

(2) To provide staff within the AVA to conduct 
research vital to vocational education. 

(3) To provide staff within the AVA for design of 
vocational curricula. 

(^0 To provide staff assistance within the AVA for 
the establishment of district vocational 
associations. 

(5) To serve ar, a national clearinghouse For the 
disseniine'cion of STATE vocational legislation. 

B. Several "fringe benefits" that could be sponsored by the 
AVA are listed below: a, b, c, and d in their order of 
importance. If "does not apply" is selected, check blank 
and ignore ranking (item lo). 

a. professional 1 iabi l\ ty 

b. dental 1 iabi 1 i ty plans 

c. salary protection plans 

d. credit unions 
does not apply 

C. Provisions should be made to permit members to affiliate with 
more than one division such as agriculture, home economics, 
trade and industrial, within the AVA (item 13, likert-type 
response) . 

D. The AVA should be a national organization without affiliation 
v;itb state vocational organizations (item 1^, likert-type 
response) . 

E. Divisional grouping such as agriculture, home economics, 
trade and industrial, within the AVA is desirable because . 
it emphasizes the attainnient of divisional goals as a 
priority factor (Item 15» likert-type response). 

F. The AVA should sponsor state and rof|ionnl \*/ork*;ho|)S concornino 
spociol issues in vocational education (item 22, 1 ik(M'i"-typo- 
response) . 



1?^ 



l<l<MiU ricoLlon ol 's'iucii t\\\(\ D.Un Co(Mim) 

Tolicy Comi)ononl:5. This coriuopt was expressed in Lhc following 
iLonii; on Llio (|uest: ionna i re. 

A. ScjveivH poLontinl purposes of Cho AVA nre listed belov/. 
Plcosc rank them in order of their importance to the 
profession (l tern 9) . 

(1) To develop an awareness of current vocational 
teacher education practices. 

(2) To provide stnff within the AVA to conduct 
research vital to vocational education. 

(3) To provide staff within the AVA for design of 
vocational curricula. 

(h) To provide staff assistance within the AVA for 
the establishment of district vocational 
associations. 

(5) To sorvo OS a national clearinghouse for the 
dissemination of STATE vocational legislation. 

B. Several '^fringe benefits" that could be sponsored by the 
AVA are listed below: a, b, c, and d in their order of 
importance. If "does not apply" is selected, check blank 
and ignore ranking (Item lo). 

a. professional 1 iabi 1 i ty 

b. deiUo I 1 iabi I i ty plans 

c. salary protection plans 

d. credi t un ions 
does not apply 

C. Provisions should be made to permit members to affiliate v/ith 
more than one division such as agriculture, home economics, 
trade and industrial, within the AVA (item 13, likert-type 
response) . 

» 

D. The AVA should be a national organization without affiliation 
with state vocational organizations (Item I'l, likert-type 
response) . 

E. Divisional grouping such as agricu' ^-ure, home economics, 
trade and industrial, within the AVA is desirable because 
it emphasizes the attainment of divisional goals as a 
priority factor (Item 15, likert-type response). 

r. Ilu» AVA shmild sponsor MnLc and rctilonnl v/orksliops concerning 
'»p(Mi.j| issues in vocoLlonal cducuion (lLi*m 22, \\kr\'i-ly\H\ 
response) . 



> r.. Tlu^ AVA picsonily Is n I ocJkm" orlcuird \Mu\\vv,A()\\i\\ 
nsisocintion (Item 22, lilcrt-Lypc rcsponiic). 

H. The AVA should assist special vocational interest 
groups in attempts to provide input into State Plans 
Tor vocational education (Item 2^, likert-type 
response) . 

Coding for this variable on the card lay-out v/as: I tern 9, 
columns hQ-hh\ Item 10, columns ^15-^9; Item 13, column 52; Item 
column 53; Item 15, column 5^; Item 19, column 62; Item 22, 
column 65,; Item Ihy column 67. 

2. r< 'oral Legislation. The following statements on the questionnaire 
ru;. resen t this concept . 

A. A program describing the interpretation and 
evaluation of enacted vocational legislation should 
be presented each year at the national convention 
(Item 1, likert-type response), 

B. The origin and development of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of I968 was greatly influenced by AVA 
efforts (Item 12, likert-type response). 

C. Several ways the AVA could become involved in federal 
legislation nre listed below. Please rank them in 
order of importance to the profession: 

(1) To provide background information to conaressmen 
and senators. 

(2) To provide AVA central office assistance to 
legislators for the drafting of bills. 

(3) To <,olicit support from unions for pending 
voca t i ona 1 1 eg i s 1 a t i on . 

CO To establish a mechanism for assessing the impact 
of specific legislation. 

(5) To provide members with information of pending 
approved leg is la t ion . 

Coding for these items on the card lay-out were: I tern 1, 

rolimm 32; I loin 12, column 51; I torn 18, cohmur. 57-^»l ; I loin 

column 63. 
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3.V Comimiiiic.il Ion Willi Mcjiiilxj r:. . Ilui rallowliMi m,.K(.uii-iiI u 
represent extracted information concerning this concept. 

A. The AVA should sponsor SIATE Seminars in specialized 
vocational areas (Item 5» likert-type response). 

D. Typical AVA members have sufficient opportunity to 
provide input into the organization (item 6, likert- 
type response) • 

C. The AVA should develop and distribute a nev^sletter to 
all vocational educators (including vocational 
educators who are non-members of AVA). This is 

Item 21, likert-type response). 

D. Please select the number of times per year the AV 
Jou rnal should be published. , 

12 times 

9 times 

h times 

2 times 

1 t i me 



Coding for each statement \^as: Item 5, column 36; Item 6, 
column 37; I tern 21, column 6^; Item 25, column 6?, 

Collective Bargaining. The following statements represent the 
above concept. 

A. The AVA should support national work stoppage action 
v/hich involves vocational educators (Item 2, likert-type 
response) . 

B. The AVA should encourage collective bargaining (Item 3, 
likert-type response). 

C. The AVA should provide legal advice for local organizations 
involved in collective bargaining for vocational educators 
(Item 11, likert-type response). 

Coding for these items were: I tern 2, column 33; Item 3; 
column 3'«; Item 11, column 50. 

5. Intradiscipl inary Fields. The following statements represent 
this concept. 

A. Vocational educators should belong to more than one 
professional organization (lten»7> likert-type 
response) . 

B. Organizations such as the National Education Association, 
American Federation of Teachers, and American 
Association of University Professors, reduce the need 
for an organization such as the AVA (Item 17, likert- 
type response) . 
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C. Mil* AVA should fioUclL i* inl)«r*;Ul|i Irdin noii-vocnL luii.il 
0(lMc;Uors (lLcm23> 1 ik( i c-Lype rcs|)ons(5) . 

Coding Tor these items were: I tern 7, column 38; Item 17, 

column 56; Item 23> column 66. 

6. Stole Legislation. This concept was reflected in the following 
statement. 

A. The AVA should assist vocational leaders in their 
attempts to influence STATE legislation for 
vocational education (Item A, 1 i kert-type response) . 

7. Accreditation. The following statement tested this concept: 

A. Tlie AVA should not^ become involved with issues of 
prcKjri'jin accreditation with rcg.'ird to voc/iLlorial 
institutions (Item 8, likert-type response). 

8. Certification. This concept was reflected by the following 
statement: 

A. The AVA should encourage states to investigate alter- 
native methods of teacher and administrative certification 
(Item 16, likert-type response). 

This item v/as coded in column 55. 

The following demographic data was identified the following 

f o rm : 

1. 



2. 



3. 



'1. 



Highest level of education achieved by a vocational 
educator was number one on the data information 
sheet and was coded in column 11. 

Type of educational structure in which a vocational 
educator is employed was number 8 on the data 
information sheet and was coded in column 28. 

Annual salary of a vocational educator was number 7 
on the data information sheet and was coded in 
column 23 and 2^. 

'lumber of professional organizations in which 
vocational educators currcr)tly hold meinbcrshi p v/a*; 
tiuinlici j on l\u\ i\(\ih Inlontuit Ion *tlicci <itwl wn*; <.<Mlril 
ill coliiiMi)!! I?, and 1 3* 

MnmlirM' of yr*.H'«; oiiiploycd in vocii Irinal (MliM iilion 
which v/as identified as number h on i\ui dota 
information sheet and v/as coded in columns ]h and 1 5. 
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6. ClirDMoloijicnl of 1 1 nicnihiM-i which v//»n ntimhor 

oil (hi* <l.iL.i ImToi iii.ti Ion uhriM. oiul vm% coded In 
columns 9 ond 10. 

7. Member'", hi|) in union type orrioniznl ions v/ns number 
I) on iJm (l;iia inroniiallon siiocl and v/ar» coded in 
columns 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20. 

8. MoncducoLion«)l work experience before encoring the 
educotionni field was number 6 on the data 
information sheet and was coded in columns 21 and 
22. 

9. Attendance at the American Vocational Association 
National Convention since 1970 was number 9 on the 
data information sheet and coded in column 29. 

10. number of state activities attended annually v/as 
nuniber 10 on the data information sheet and was 
coded in columns 30 and 31. 
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Name-: (Mrs.) Nancy Green Gilgannon 
Date of Birth: January 2, I936 
Marital Status: Married 
Husbcind: Robert E. Gilgannon 
Children: Randy Gilgannon 



Educational Experience ; Bloomsburg State College, B.S. in 
Elementary ond Special Education, 1957; Mnrywood College, M.S. 
in Counseling and Guidance, 1962; The Pennsylvania State 
University, D.Ed., Vocational Education with a minor in Speech, 
1975. 



Professional Work Experience : Taught SpeciaT Education and 
Elementary Grades one, two, four, five and six. Counselled in 
junior high school, senior high school and the vocational school. 
Initiated a guidance program in the senior high school in. addition 
to the vocational guidance program in the Hazleton Area School 
District. Taught graduate guidance courses for The Pennsylvania 
State University and counselled for The Pennsylvania State 
University. Maintained the position of Career Development Director 
In the Hazleton Area School District. The Career Development 
Program developed, researarched and initiated career concepts at 
both a local and national level. 



Publ ications : '^Media Meets Industry for Career Information 
Program," School Shop , September, 1973> p. 66; Writings of 
Graduate Students; Edited by George Brandon, Occupational 
Information Via TV? Some Strong Possibilities ," I975. In addition 
all materials developed in the Career Development Program have 
been 1 isted in ERIC. 

Professional Organizations : American Vocational Association, 
Pennsylvania Vocational Association, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Pennsylvania Guidance Association. 



Honor Society : Phi Kappa Phi 



